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New Direction in Federal Funding 

In this issue, Lawrence Newman covers thoroughly 
the new direction in Federal funding as respects the 
deaf and other groups of handicapped. If a simple 
summary is needed, we offer the following: Deaf 
people who qualify for financial assistance will be 
given “vouchers” to seek out their own programs 
rather than grants being made to the programs them¬ 
selves. 

In theory, as Mr. Newman aptly points out, the 
“voucher” system offers workability for hearing peo¬ 
ple who have a variety of programs from which to 
choose, but for the deaf the new system can lead to 
disaster. Colleges, technical schools and other post¬ 
secondary programs for the deaf which have met with 
any degree of success need stability—and stability is 
impossible without direct funding. 

The present trend can be likened to that of a 
decade or more ago when vocational rehabilitation 
and state/Federal programs had to originate and be 
funded at the state level. The breakthrough came 
when new legislation made possible research and 
demonstration and training grants for regional and 
national programs. 

Such programs brought about the highly meaning¬ 
ful involvement and sharing in benefits on an un¬ 
precedented scale. Workshops, seminars and the like 
focused on the problems of the deaf and led to con¬ 
crete action. Educational opportunities, especially in 
the professional and leadership spheres, became 
abundant. 

Economies in government — including balanced 
budgets—are fine, but the new direction in Federal 
funding is a tremendous setback for the deaf if in¬ 
valuable programs and staffs are going to melt away 
under the “Voucher” system. The hour is late, but 
it is not yet midnight. Read Mr. Newman’s column 
and try to help change the new direction. 

Progress in Captioning Television 

Elsewhere in this issue, Dr. Malcolm J. Norwood 
tells of the efforts of Media Services and Captioned 
Films toward getting captioned telecasts on a nation¬ 


wide basis. Read the article and contribute to the 
feedback. 

Problems of Other Countries 

From time to time, THE DEAF AMERICAN prints 
feature articles about the problems, educational and 
otherwise, of the deaf in other lands. Invariably, 
these stories focus on educational shortcomings and 
the resulting lack of opportunities for the deaf. 
Usually a direct or indirect appeal is made for con¬ 
tributions. 

While, in view of the financial problems of organi¬ 
zations and institutions for the deaf in the United 
States we do not want to emphasize solicitations, we 
wish to point out that the deaf of the United States 
are in a position to lend assistance apart from cash. 
Encouragement is one way. Sending materials and 
sharing know-how is another. 

This means that we need to help the deaf of other 
nations help themselves to the extent of showing 
them how things can be done. Far be it from us to 
encourage immigration of deaf people from other na¬ 
tions to our country, but we hope ways and means 
can be found to enable deaf leaders from these coun¬ 
tries to come here and get the knowledge and ex¬ 
perience they can take back to their homelands to 
help their fellow deaf citizens. 

The Congress of the World Federation of the Deaf 
to be held in Washington, D. C., will present many 
opportunities for the foreign deaf to see for them¬ 
selves how the deaf of the United States help shape 
their own destiny. It should be pointed out, however, 
that the deaf leadership from underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries need more time and a different kind of exposure. 

Alas—we have to take care of our own problems 
while not shirking our obligation to help others. And 
the golden days of vehicles such as the United Nations 
and foreign aid came to an end before we could 
get around to such assistance. 

Several volunteer workers have gone to other coun¬ 
tries for varying periods. Perhaps others who are 
interested and able—financially and otherwise—will 
emerge. 
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Eight-Week Summer Session . . . 

NTID Develops Community Interpreter Program 



INTENSIVE TRAINING—Students in the summer 1973 National Technical Institute for the Deaf Interpreter 
Trainee program took advantage of good weather to hold some of their classes outdoors. 


In an effort to increase interpreting 
services for the deaf nationwide, the 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
(NTID) has developed a Community In¬ 
terpreter Training Program (CITP). 

It is an intensive eight-week summer 
program, coordinated by the Interpreting 
Services Department of NTID. Fifteen 
persons from throughout the nation par¬ 
ticipated in the 1973 program on the 
campus of Rochester (N.Y.) Institute of 
Technology, NTID’s sponsoring institu¬ 
tion. 

“The need for trained interpreters to 
serve the deaf in such community situa¬ 
tions as medical areas, legal actions, edu¬ 
cational classes or religious activities is 
great, and sadly lacking even in many 
large metropolitan areas,” said Richard 
Nowell, supervisor of the Summer Inter¬ 
preter Training Program. Besides the 
Community Interpreter Training Program, 
Nowell also is supervising the training 
of RIT hearing students who will serve 
as interpreters for the 400 NTID students 
on the RIT campus. 

The program is being offered at min¬ 
imal cost to the participants since train¬ 
ing persons to work with the deaf is a 
reflection of NTID’s concern for the wel¬ 
fare of the deaf nationwide. 

The program is under the direction of 
Marjorie Clere, president of the New 
York State Chapter of the Registry of 
Interpreters for the Deaf and a profes¬ 
sional interpreter from Syracuse, N.Y. 
Mrs. Clere has interpreted for the Na¬ 
tional Theatre of the Deaf’s summer pro¬ 
gram; was the official interpreter for 
the New York State Temporary Com¬ 
mission to Study Problems of the Deaf ; 
has served as an interpreter at the Uni¬ 
versities of Syracuse, Nebraska and Cor¬ 
nell; and interprets for a Syracuse tele¬ 
vision program, “Know Your Doctor.” 

Training people to become interpreters 
involves more than teaching them sign 
language, Mrs. Clere insists. 

“These people have to be concerned 
with interpreting meaning, which is differ¬ 
ent than simply translating what some¬ 
one says,” she said. 

In order to upgrade the quality of in¬ 
terpreting services for the deaf, the Reg¬ 
istry of Interpreters for the Deaf has re¬ 
cently begun a program to evaluate the 
skills of current interpreters. 

A major step in training is to intro¬ 
duce the interpreters to the basics of 
Ameslan. Ameslan, short for American 
Sign Language, was the method chosen 
for the course because, “It’s the conver¬ 
sational language for the deaf,” accord¬ 
ing to Mrs. Clere. 

“A few persons entering the course were 
skeptical about learning Ameslan. They 
felt we should be teaching signed English. 
But now 1 think most of them feel that 
Ameslan is the best method when the 


major concern is meaning and communi¬ 
cation,” Mrs. Clere said. 

“Ameslan is a totally different way of 
thinking,” Deni Deutsch of Deerfield, Ill., 
said. “You have to think in concepts and 
imagery, like talking in pictures. We use 
so many words without knowing what 
they mean, words that can’t be visual¬ 
ized. It makes you more aware of your 
own language.” 

It’s a challenge trying to come up with 
images for phrases like ‘get off my back,’ 
‘that’s a put-on’ or ‘keep your nose clean.’ 
You’re usually so removed from the way 
words are pictured. And did you realize 
there are more than 100 meanings for 
the word ‘get’?,” Chris Austin, a voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation counselor from Cald¬ 
well, N.J., said. 

“Most of the persons involved in the 
program have had contact with the deaf 
which led them to make inquiries about 
our community interpreter course,” added 
Rich Nowell. 

Some of them have deaf members of 
their families, have made contact with 
the deaf through their jobs or have deaf 
friends. Most agree there is a great need 
for interpreters in their communities and 
compared notes on the number of re¬ 
ferrals each had made to the Registry of 

OUR COVER PICTURE 

Mrs. Marjorie Clere and one of her 
students during the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf's 1973 summer pro¬ 
gram to train community interpreters go 
through a routine. Those in attendance 
agreed that the program was rewarding 
but too short. 


Interpreters of the Deaf chapter in their 
area. 

“In my area of New Jersey there are 
no people who can sign and I understand 
that Marjorie Clere is the only registered 
interpreter serving the Syracuse, N.Y., 
area. The lack of opportunities for the 
deaf is great in many communities,” 
Austin said. 

Tonya Bassett of Norton, Ohio, took 
courses in sign language at the University 
of Akron, “but after those courses there 
was nothing to go on to. I’ll be getting 
my master’s degree in deaf education and 
felt I needed further training in sign 
language.” 

Gloria Reisman of Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, has deaf parents, “but I couldn’t 
seem to learn sign language on my own 
from a book. I needed a formal course.” 

Mae Probst of Rush, N.Y., feels there 
is a great lack of interpreters to work 
in church-oriented areas and wants to 
fill that gap as much as she can. 

Some aspects of learning sign language 
have affected the personal lives and man¬ 
nerisms of members of the group. 

“Using body language is very important 
in total communication but usually it’s 
impressed upon us not to use our bodies. 

I feel I’ve become more expressive,” Ms. 
Deutsch said. “As an acting student I 
find the use of body language and the 
stress on exact meanings of words great. 
If you’re going to be a good interpreter 
you almost have to become the person 
himself, and if that’s not acting, I’d like 
to know what is!” 

Gail Rothman, assistant instructor for 
the program and a dormitory counselor 
(Continued on page 15) 
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Who Will Help Rodolfo Soriano? 

By CARL A. ARGILA 

De LaSalle College and University of Santo Tomas, Manila 


“Pass the pancit . . . please,” I signed. 
I always feel a bit silly making the sign 
for pancit since it looks so much like 
the sign for “sucker” that some of the 
New York deaf use, only the sign for 
pancit uses the “I” hand instead of the 
index finger (moved back and forth in 
front of the mouth). Anyway, I do love 
pancit . . . it’s got all sorts of vegetables 
and meat mixed up with Chinese noodles. 
And if food represents a country’s his¬ 
tory, certainly pancit reflects the Chi¬ 
nese heritage of the Filipino people; some 
spices could be added to reflect the coun¬ 
try’s Spanish heritage, too! 

But what am I doing eating pancit? 
Well, it is about 12:30 p.m. on the after¬ 
noon of May 27, 1973, and I’m sitting at 
a table with about 10 deaf friends. The 
occasion is the second wedding anniver¬ 
sary of our host and hostess, Rodolfo and 
Celia Soriano. Rodolfo loves pancit, too, 
and both of us have the bellies to show 
for it! All of the deaf at the table are 
lucky; one’s an artist, another works in 
a factory. But I guess Rodolfo is the 
luckiest. In a country where the state 
school for the deaf graduates students 
whom we would consider “functionally 
illiterate” Rodolfo presents quite a con¬ 
trast. He is, for example, the only deaf 
Filipino I’ve met who was educated after 
the war and who can sign in correct Eng¬ 
lish order and make use of the different 
shades of meanings of English words! 
And his written English is like that of 
a hearing person! 

What makes Rodolfo unique, of course, 
is his education. At the close of World 
War II, Rodolfo and his parents traveled 
to the United States for the medical 
treatment of his father. Rodolfo was 
enrolled in the Michigan School for the 
Deaf while his father underwent treat¬ 


ment. By the time Rodolfo returned to 
the Philippines he had acquired enough 
language to succeed in his remaining 
studies in the Philippines . . . and his re¬ 
maining studies included a Bachelor of 
Science degree from Far Eastern Uni¬ 
versity (major in accounting and manage¬ 
ment; minor in economics). Rodolfo is 
the only postwar educated deaf Filipino 
who has a college degree in a field other 
than fine arts. This is even more of an 
accomplishment when you realize that 
in the entire history of the Filipino deaf 
community only one deaf person has grad¬ 
uated from college abroad, in fact, from 
Gallaudet! 

More than for his education Rodolfo is 
unique because of his curiositiy and am¬ 
bition. He has developed a tremendous 
interest in computers and studied com¬ 
puter programming on his own, as well 
as taking an IBM key punching class. 
(The endless string of “Why” signs I 
get from Rodolfo drives me up a wall 
sometimes!) Rodolfo is also fortunate in 
having a challenging “desk job” at the 
country’s most prestigious printing firm, 
Cacho Hermanos, Inc., where he has been 
working for nearly six years. If this 
doesn’t seem like much of an accomplish¬ 
ment remember that most of our deaf 
people are lucky if they get a job as 
waiter or dishwasher at the “Coffee Shop 
of the Deaf.” (Where they serve, by 
the way, very delicious pancit!) 

As a deaf Filipino it is obvious that 
there is little else Rodolfo could ask or 
hope for. But it is Rodolfo’s uniqueness 
that makes me write this article. Being 
as well educated as he is, Rodolfo is in 
somewhat of a vacuum; in another 25 
years those deaf educated before the war 
will no longer be with us and it will be 
left to Rodolfo’s generation to carry on 



Rodolfo and Celia Soriano. Rodolfo/ the only non- 
fine arts college graduate among the Philippine 
deaf, seeks more training and experience abroad 
so that he can better serve his people. 

the work of the deaf, for it is only the 
deaf who can (or should) advance 
themselves. But without educated deaf 
who will carry on this work? Will 
we ever have deaf teachers? Will we 
ever have deaf individuals in positions of 
leadership in the organizations of the 
deaf? Or will we wind up as waiters and 
dishwashers while hearing “know-it-alls” 
control the lives and work of the deaf. 

Positions of leadership can be filled 
only with competent persons and that 
is what we lack. It will be another gen¬ 
eration before total communication and 
updated educational techniques make an 
impact on education of the deaf. In the 
meantime we must depend on some hear¬ 
ing people and, of course, on Rodolfo and 
other deaf who can be trained. 

Still, you ask, why does Rodolfo need 
help? We need Rodolfo. He is one of 
our few hopes for self sufficiency in our 
deaf community. But Rodolfo needs more 
training and experience with the deaf in 
a developed country, such as the United 
States. He needs to see and learn how the 
deaf conduct their own affairs, how the 
deaf meet the needs of the deaf . . . them¬ 
selves. And he needs more education— 
education Gallaudet style. I hope that 
somehow, some way, Rodolfo will be able 
to live, work and study in the United 
States for three, four or five years and 
then come back here and help build up 
and organize the deaf. How wonderful it 
would be to see a Philippine “deaf power” 
movement! 

Perhaps one of you reading this will 
be able to lead Rodolfo to the job he 
needs, the support he needs to travel and 
study in the United States. Or perhaps 
you may just have some encouraging 
words of friendship. You may write di¬ 
rectly to: 

Rodolfo Soriano 
127 Scout Gandia Street 
Quezon City 
Philippines 

Who will help Rodolfo Soriano? 

SEPTEMBER, 1973 



Rodolfo Soriano's present position is a "desk job" at the Philippine's finest printing firm, 

Cacho Hermanos, Inc. 
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The DA Interview . . 


. . . Conducted by FRANK BOWE 


Patria Forsythe: Advocate Of The Deaf, U.S. Senate 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE SESSION—Mrs. Patria Gerard Forsythe (left) is shown with Senator Harrison 
A. Williams of New Jersey, at a question-and*answer session at Gallaudet College. Mrs. Virginia Lewis 
is the interpreter. 


At the time of our interview, she had interview by asking her about her first 
just become a grandmother. I began the experiences with deafness. 


Patria Gerard Forsythe is professional 
staff member of the Subcommittee on the 
Handicapped, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, United States Senate. 

In addition to her position as Executive 
Secretary of the National Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Education of the Deaf in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Mrs. Forsythe was also project 
officer for the Model Secondary School 
for the Deaf. She began her service in 
DHEW in 1961 as a special assistant to 
Secretary Abraham Ribicoff. 

Mrs. Forsythe is a native of Connecti¬ 
cut, a graduate of Mt. St. Joseph Acad¬ 
emy and the University of Connecticut, 
and attended Northwestern University. 

She was legislative assistant to the House 
majority leader in Connecticut prior to 
moving to Washington. Mrs. Forsythe 
has a deaf son, Gerard Winalski, who is 
a 1968 graduate of Gallaudet College. She 
is married to John S. Forsythe, counsel 
for the American Life Insurance Associa¬ 
tion. 

BOWE: Mrs. Forsythe, could you tell us how you got started 
in deafness, where it ail began for you? 

FORSYTHE: I guess you’d say my interest in deafness de¬ 
veloped on a personal basis: I have a deaf son. I suspected 
his deafness when he was nine months old but it was not 
until he was 18 months old that the loss was diagnosed pro¬ 
fessionally. The problem was finding the people who could 
make the diagnosis and give me advice on what was ap¬ 
propriate for him. I’ve been involved ever since. 

BOWE: In what ways, at the beginning? 

FORSYTHE: It was mostly trying to get assistance, educa¬ 
tion and understanding of the problem. I did the usual 
things—like taking the Tracy correspondence course, which 
was a really strange experience for me, so remote, so “pen 
pal” like. When Gerard started school at the American 
School in West Hartford (he started at the age of two and a 
half), I was able to observe him in class and to talk with 
other parents and teachers. I suddenly found myself involved 
in organizing an association of parents and teachers. This 
was an education for me—but not satisfying enough. So I 
went to Northwestern University, when Gerard was four years 
old, to the Speech and Hearing Clinic. We had a fine ex¬ 
perience there. When I returned to Connecticut, I began to 
realize how legislation affected the education of the handi¬ 
capped. We began to move in that direction. I think the 
parents at the American School can take a great deal of 
credit for getting appropriations from the state for the pre¬ 
school building and other facilities at the American School. 
I began working as a legislative assistant to the House ma¬ 
jority leader. The governor, Mr. Ribicoff, who is the present 
Senator for Connecticut, appointed me to represent him on 
the board of the American School. 

BOWE: Did you come with Mr. Ribicoff to Washington when 
he became HEW Secretary? 

FORSYTHE: Yes, when he came to Washington as Secretary 
of HEW, he thought about the tremendous support he initiated 
for the American School and other programs for handicapped 
children during the years he was governor of Connecticut. 
To quote him: “Let’s see if we can do for handicapped chil¬ 
dren in our nation what we managed to do in Connecticut.” 


So that’s how I came to HEW. 

BOWE: Are you saying you came in and got into the National 
Advisory Committee on Education of the Deaf immediately, 
or what was the sequence? 

FORSYTHE: No, NACED was not organized until much later. 
I began by looking into the agencies in HEW—it’s huge. For 
instance, all I could find specifically for the education of the 
deaf was the Captioned Films program. I remember my 
first shock in Washington was over the appropriation for 
that program. It was authorized at a budget of $100,000 but 
only $78,000 was actually appropriated. One of the first 
things Secretary Ribicoff did was to recommend the full 
amount for that program. Mary Switzer and I discussed the 
problem that the Office of Education should be doing more 
for the handicapped than just Captioned Films! 

I remember shocking rehabilitation people by saying the 
real goal of education of handicapped was to put rehabilita¬ 
tion out of business. I meant this in the sense that Dr. 
Shannon, director of the National Institutes of Health, used 
to say “The business of medical research at NIH is to put 
hospitals out of business.” What we needed to do was to 
educate the handicapped. The difficulty I had with rehabili¬ 
tation people was that they were not doing the handicapped 
themselves, particularly the deaf, a favor in waiting to re¬ 
habilitate them instead of assisting in the support of educa¬ 
tional programs. 

So we began there. The first bill we had increased the 
Captioned Films program, moving it into education as well 
as entertainment. I remember how John Gough was ex¬ 
tremely delighted and cooperative with us when we moved 
on this. The second bill was for training teachers of the 
deaf and we authorized this for 1.5 million dollars. When I 
say “we” I mean the Congress with technical assistance from 
HEW. I work here now and I’ve adopted the term. But it 
was really a cooperative thing. Some of the people who 
were responsible included the late Congressman John Fo¬ 
garty, Senator Lister Hill, who is now retired, Congressman 
John Brademas of Indiana, Congressman Carl Perkins of 
Kentucky, Senator Jennings Randolph and of course Senator 
Pell who have always been great advocates of Captioned 
Films and programs for all handicapped. There has always 
been bipartisan support. 
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One of the landmarks was the creation of an ad hoc 
committee on the handicapped which Congressman Hugh 
Carey of New York chaired. Dr. Edwin Martin, who is now 
Associate Commissioner of the Bureau of Education of the 
Handicapped, was staff director of that ad hoc committee. 
The teacher training program money was authorized by this 
committee. I remember we had to overcome the usual 
philosophical communication “road blocks” and we did this 
by focusing on the need for Federal assistance to train teach¬ 
ers of deaf children. 

We followed that with a meeting right here in this room 
on a law to authorize the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf. There was a tremendous need for a variety of career 
opportunities in addition to the liberal arts program offered 
at Gallaudet College. I’m particularly fond of this legislation 
as it was introduced by Senator Hill and Congressmen Fo¬ 
garty and Carey as a gift on my birthday. So I’ve always 
had a great affection for that program. 

During the course of the hearings on NTID, Gallaudet 
President Elstad and Dean Detmold appeared before the 
ad hoc committee. One of the questions concerned why Gal¬ 
laudet needed a preparatory year for incoming students. 
Hearing their explanation helped us realize that there were 
no accredited secondary schools for deaf children. Congress¬ 
man Carey has a very keen mind and being a man of action 
said, “Before this committee is through with its business and 
this session of Congress is over, we are going to do some¬ 
thing about getting a high school for deaf students.” He 
thought it was a tremendous oversight, and that’s not a 
strong enough word, on the part of the educators. Before 
the session was over, true to his word, the Model Secondary 
School for the Deaf Act was passed. 

BOWE: You're talking about some very fruitful times for 

legislation on deafness. What was the feeling while all this 
was going on? Did you have specific goals or did you move 
into areas as you found them? 

FORSYTHE: With this kind of bipartisan cooperation, all you 
really need is someone to be an advocate for you. Perhaps 
you could say we should have started with the preschool 
level and worked our way up the educational ladder. But 
we attacked the problems as they emerged. An example is 
the problem of postsecondary opportunities for deaf students 
who don’t want a liberal arts degree, or a technical or vo¬ 
cational program as offered at NTID. You see a possible 
answer to this in the Delgado, Seattle and St. Paul model 
programs, which are three demonstration programs that BEH 
lent 50% support to (with Social and Rehabilitation Service pro¬ 
viding the other 50% support). Now you have perhaps 16 
programs modeled after these three. 

I think one of the greatest things to have happened is 
the establishment of BEH to centralize all Federal programs 
in education of the handicapped. It’s only six years old, but 
it’s built some fantastic programs in preschool education, 
regional resource centers, technical assistance to states, Cap¬ 
tioned Films with its 14 instructional media centers and re¬ 
gional media centers. BEH has stimulated a great many 
programs in a catalytic way. 

BOWE: I find myself comparing the present situation in deaf¬ 
ness—the cutbacks, the closing of programs—with the stimu¬ 
lation and excitement of the times you're talking about, the 
atmosphere that produced NTID, MSSD, Captioned Films, the 
regional voc-tech programs. 

FORSYTHE: Well, that was an initiative period that required 
a certain kind of attitude about handicapped people. I think 
people had the attitude that this was a rehabilitative prob¬ 
lem not an education alone. Once you change that attitude— 
once people see that education is possible that deaf people 
do go to college—you can get things done. And if you look 
at the results of education programs, you’re getting handi¬ 
capped people to be taxpayers rather than tax users. We 
should look at education for the handicapped as an invest¬ 
ment that contributes to the community. 

BOWE: That concept is crucial to some of the bills now being 
considered by the Congress. I'm interested in knowing what 
the deaf community can do to get bills passed that would 
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establish programs we need. Why don't we start with the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1972 which went through 
several revisions, was vetoed and in a highly publicized con¬ 
frontation the President was successful in having his veto 
sustained? In the history of this kind of an act, what can 
deaf adults, parents and professionals in deafness do to get 
the legislation through? 

FORSYTHE: That act had a great many advocates here on 
the Hill. The Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
was fully behind that bill. If I were out there, wondering 
how I could help the bill, I’d recognize that I certainly didn’t 
have to convince people in the Senate and in the House. 
Unfortunately, we have an administration that is committed 
to balancing the budget. I think your efforts would be best 
directed to the White House and to HEW, that’s where the 
convincing must be done. In the event of a veto, you can 
come here and question Senators and Congressmen about 
their support. Who are they going to support—the President 
or the handicapped? 

BOWE: Would this apply, too, to the new administration-spon¬ 
sored VR Act S1875 and the House companion bill HR8070? 
Pm concerned about these bills because, not only is the total 
authorization much lower than was the case with HR8395, 
but no money is specifically set aside for severely handicapped, 
low-achieving deaf people. This would mean we might have 
to compete with other handicapped groups for whatever monies 
were available. 

FORSYTHE: I think S1875 is the best, absolutely the best, com¬ 
promise you could come up with. Time is running out on 
that program. As for competing you’d be competing anyway. 
You’d have to demonstrate and justify that the “low achiev¬ 
ers” need this money more than paraplegics or quadraplegics 
or some other group. Then you’d bring that determination 
to the attention of HEW to get a priority for it. 

BOWE: You'd go to HEW for that? 

FORSYTHE: The Congress doesn’t handle priorities on that 
level. It determines the parameters, but BEH, for example, 
says “We’re going to concentrate on preschool programs, with 
X number of demonstrations.” Incidentally I’m a great sup¬ 
porter of early education or preschool programs. 

I don’t like to label a kid “low achieving” before you’ve 
given him a chance to see whether he can achieve or not. 
Actually, I think deaf people have got a fantastic set of pro¬ 
grams, many more than many other groups. 

BOWE: What is your own role? 

FORSYTHE: Let’s take that up in terms of S6, a bill intro¬ 
duced by Senator Williams and co-sponsored by Senator Ran¬ 
dolph and some other members of the committee. This bill 
would pay 75% of the excess costs to the state of educating 
a handicapped child. In the process of developing the bill, 
Senator Williams is holding field hearings to get “grassroots” 
reactions to his proposals. One of my responsibilities is to 
arrange these hearings. I also try to get professional opinion 
when it is needed and to coordinate research on matters per¬ 
taining to a bill. For example, my class at Gallaudet is 
doing some research on a rationale for including communica¬ 
tions as an architectural barrier. Senator Randolph has a 
long history of being involved with the handicapped, par¬ 
ticularly with architectural barriers, going back to the Ran- 
dolph-Shepard Act of 1938 on vending employment for the 
blind. So part of the job of the subcommittee staff is to do 
research, gather information and to bring that material to 
the attention of the committee members and their staffs. The 
Senators really respond to this. They’re really interested in 
deafness and in other handicaps and how people overcome 
them. 

BOWE: I was talking with a deaf friend of mine from New 
York City the other day and he said that politics was a hear¬ 
ing man's game. I was wondering how this attitude might 
be changed—how we might develop a greater degree of po¬ 
litical sophistication in the deaf community. 

FORSYTHE: I don’t like to hear someone say that politics is 
a hearing man’s game. It’s anyone’s game. I’ve seen in my 
experience over the last 25 years that deaf people get in- 
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volved in the most complex, complicated and intricate situ¬ 
ations like the World Games of the Deaf. They’re truly in¬ 
terested. There is no question in my mind that deaf people 
who are interested in politics could get involved in much the 
same way on the municipal, county, state or national level. 

In my class at Gallaudet one of the first things I heard 
was that politics is a dirty word. I told them it’s not: politics 
affects your whole life from the day you’re born and a man 
at the Bureau of Statistics signs your birth certificate, to 
the day you die and he signs your death certificate. Every 
time you buy something and pay a tax, every time you see 
a stop sign or a stop light on a public thoroughfare, you’re 
involved in politics. Where your children go to school, how 
clean your streets and water and air are, where you can 
ride your bike, it’s all politics and you can ignore it or get 
interested in it. 

There’s a whole process involved in legislation and it 
does take some thought to understand it. And it takes some 
interest also and that’s very important. It’s a question of 
priorities. What are you going to do if there’s a softball 
game on election day? You have to set priorities. 

Deaf people who are interested can take an interpreter 
with them and start learning how the system works. They 
can go to city council meetings; they can sit through legis¬ 
lative sessions; they can take courses like the one I teach 
at Gallaudet. Politics is something that you have to under¬ 
stand just like you have to understand what it’s like to go 
shopping in a supermarket or what it’s like to buy a car, 
or what it’s like to buy insurance or anything else. It’s 
part of your everyday life. 

BOWE: Sometimes some of us are very interested in a par¬ 
ticular bill and we wonder how we could most effectively in¬ 
fluence what happens to that bill. Some ideas might include 
writing letters, sending telegrams, making telephone calls, 
organizing our own private hearings to dramatize the prob¬ 
lem, demonstrating to make our support visible. I'm asking— 
do letters really work, are telegrams effective? 

FORSYTHE: I have a personal preference for inviting a Sen¬ 
ator or Congressman to see a program. Have him spend 
time with you, answer his questions, make an impact. What 
happens is that when the Senator or Congressman returns, 


you continue to keep his staff informed. A beautiful example 
has to do with Bob Lauritsen’s program in Minnesota. Sen¬ 
ator Mondale visited the program and later he talked with 
me about it. He had more information about that program 
than I did! He was tremendously impressed. MSSD is very 
effective in this way, but I’ll bet you that vocational rehabili¬ 
tation facilities aren’t and perhaps this contributed to the 
sustaining of that veto. The idea is to give them a picture 
of what they’re supporting. I think that’s the most effective 
way. 

Letters are good if you have something to say, some¬ 
thing real to communicate about a program. It’s bad when 
you’re using mimeographed letters. The question comes up 
in our minds when we get these form letters, “Does this 
person really know what he’s asking for?” 

BOWE: Do you? Do you know what you're asking for, what 
you're getting into, what the future holds for you? 

FORSYTHE: When you were asking that question I remem¬ 
bered how I said when my son graduated from Gallaudet I 
thought the most wonderful thing would be to go back and 
become a housemother. - in a dormitory for deaf students. 
But I keep finding myself on new plateaus in my life. The 
latest two have been coming here to the Senate and becom¬ 
ing a grandmother. 

People used to ask me why I was so involved in deaf¬ 
ness and I used to say, “Well, I had such a terrible time 
when my son was young that I was determined to be really 
experienced by the time I became a grandmother.” So here 
I am and it looks like I’ll never be able to get that job as a 
housemother in a dormitory and probably no one would give 
it to me anyway. But it’s been exciting here since Senator 
Williams created this subcommittee, and Senator Randolph 
is chairing it. I’m glad to be a part of it. The United States 
Senate is a very distinguished group of gentlemen, and when 
you can get them interested in your problems they will be¬ 
come your advocates. I think the subcommittee willl last as 
long as the Senate does. I don’t think I’ll be around that 
long. Maybe after a few years there will be some younger 
people coming along and I can go play with my grandchildren 
and get that housemother’s job I keep talking about. 

BOWE: Thank you, Mrs. Forsythe. 


Developments In Captioned Television 

The following information is contained in a letter from Malcolm J. Norwood, 
Chief, Media Services and Captioned Films, Bureau of Education for the Handi¬ 
capped, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 20202. See the Editor's Page in this 
issue for comment. 


A recent news release stating that Pub¬ 
lic Broadcasting Service will be conduct¬ 
ing a national demonstration test of cap¬ 
tioning television for the deaf has re¬ 
sulted in a great volume of mail which 
can not be individually answered. Con¬ 
sequently, this standard reply is being 
mailed in response to all inquiries. We 
regret the necessity of this action, but 
trust the information contained herein 
will satisfactorily answer most questions. 

In December 1971, Media Services «nd 
Captioned Films sponsored a National 
Conference on Television for the Deaf and 
Hearing Impaired which brought together 
representatives of the broadcasting in¬ 
dustry, the deaf community, parents of 
hearing impaired children, program pro¬ 
ducers, government and other inter¬ 
ested resources. The purpose of this 
meeting was to seek ways and means of 
allowing the deaf and hearing impaired 
to obtain their rights to the invaluable 
educational, social and cultural benefits 
of broadcast television. 

One of the demonstrations at this con¬ 
ference was the use of a special decoder 


attached to a television set which made 
captions visible on the screen. Only a 
viewer who has this decoder attached to 
his set can receive the captions. This is 
an outgrowth of a special system de¬ 
veloped by the National Bureau of Stand¬ 
ards for distributing time and frequency 
signals via television broadcast. A care¬ 
ful study by the National Association of 
Broadcasters indicated that this type of 
captioning was technically feasible, but 
that certain steps need to be taken before 
such captioning could become a reality. 
Basically these are: 

1. An effective decoder must be de¬ 
veloped. 

2. A single system must be developed. 

3. Extensive field tests of the entire 
system including receivers equipped with 
decoders are necessary. 

Among other questions to be answered 
are: 

1. The cost effectiveness of Such a sys¬ 
tem. 

2. The length of time required to cap¬ 
tion a program. 

3. The cost of captioning a program. 


4. The cost of equipment to broad¬ 
casters. 

5. The cost of the decoder. 

Over the next year this system will be 
further refined and developed and hard 
data will be collected. The potential 
promise for opening a new dimension for 
the hearing impaired is great. With 
patience and continued efforts we feel 
broadcast television will eventually play 
its promised role in enriching the lives 
of deaf and hearing impaired persons. 

Further to this effort to make cap¬ 
tioned television programs available is 
the “Open Caption” technique. This means 
programs that can be broadcast with 
superimposed titles that any set can re¬ 
ceive. 

Under a contractual agreement with 
WGBH-TV of Boston 26 programs of the 
French Chef starring Julia Childs have 
been completed. Master tapes of these 
programs are located at the Public Tele¬ 
vision Library in Bloomington, Indiana, 
and became available June 1, 1973, to 
any PBS station in the country. This pro¬ 
gram has been very popular and while 
not the equivalent of MISSION IMPOSSI¬ 
BLE, it is a step in the right direction. 
A “mixed bag” of 26 additional programs 
are presently being captioned to add va¬ 
riety to available programming. The im¬ 
portant point is that while these programs 
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are available, we need to get them on 
the air to justify our efforts in this direc¬ 
tion. The way to do it is for you, as 
members of the community, to make a re¬ 
quest of your local PBS station to pro¬ 
gram them. Our variety in captioning is 
an attempt to penetrate the many facets 
of television: education, adult entertain¬ 
ment and children’s programs. While we 
in Media Services and Captioned Films 
try to penetrate the many kinds of broad¬ 
cast television, you must see that the 
markets are penetrated. 

Another development is an agreement 
with WGHB in Boston to begin a demon¬ 
stration project this coming fall which, 
in brief, will be the start of a captioned 
network newscast. In January 1973, this 
captioning unit originated a nationally- 
broadcast captioned version of President 
Nixon’s Inaugural Address seven hours 
after it was delivered. The feasibility and 
efficiency of this technique of speedily 
adapting important and timely informa¬ 
tion firmly established the possibility of 
providing hearing impaired persons with 
the type of programming most often re¬ 
quested: daily news. A 6 p.m. national 
newscast will be taped and captioned for 
rebroadcast at approximately 11 p.m. 
the same evening. The Eastern Educa¬ 
tional Television Network has expressed 
a willingness to distribute this newscast 
to its affiliates so that each local station 
may broadcast the captioned news if it 
so desires. There is a possibility that 
Public Broadcasting Service will follow 


up by providing the program to its inter¬ 
ested member stations. Again the need 
for community interest and action be¬ 
comes most vital. This depends on you 
and your friends. 

We sincerely hope this information is 
most useful to you and look forward to 
your assistance in getting presently avail¬ 
able captioned programs broadcast. At 
the same time we would appreciate your 
patience and understanding as we experi¬ 
ment with other alternatives such as the 
possible use of a special decoder to make 
captioned broadcast television a reality. 
These approaches require time, but it is 
our feeling that we stand on the threshold 
of what can be accomplished by technol¬ 
ogy and that we will soon step across this 
threshold to see the fulfillment of the 
promise of captioned television. 

Thank you for your inquiry and for 
your very much appreciated interest in 
this program. Should you feel we may 
be of assistance to you at any future date, 
feel free to write to us. 


HOTEL OLYMPIA INFORMATION 
SOON 

Watch next month's and subsequent 
issues for Hotel Olympia reservation 
information for the 43rd Biennial of the 
National Association of the Deaf, Se¬ 
attle, Washington, June 30-July 6, 1974. 


Aaron Cox Appointed Chairman 
Of Gallaudet Parents' Committee 

Aaron Cox of Lynchburg, Va., has been 
named chairman of a new Parents’ Com¬ 
mittee by Gallaudet College. The com¬ 
mittee will serve as a part of the Col¬ 
lege’s Resources Council. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cox are the parents of Linda Susan Cox, 
a Gallaudet senior majoring in sociology. 
Cox, born in Glencoe, Ky., grew up in 
Covington, Ind. He began work with the 
Western Electric Co. in Chicago in 1928, 
was transferred to their new Omaha 
plant in 1956 and retired from the firm 
in 1968. 

Gallaudet’s Resources Council is a work¬ 
ing committee as well as a counseling 
body to the board of directors and the 
president of the college. Its major re¬ 
sponsibility is that of exploring and ex¬ 
panding financial support for the col¬ 
lege’s long range mission. It will also 
study and promote policies and plans 
for a wide program of communication 
toward better public understanding of the 
College. 

The Parents’ Committee will seek to 
develop a closer relationship between 
Gallaudet College and the parents of the 
undergraduate students, to inform par¬ 
ents about the College, its background 
and present and future programs, to en¬ 
courage parents to help promote a public 
awareness of the College and its mission 
and to establish and promote a program 
of financial support for Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege. 
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She Conducts Sign Classes . . . 


Deaf Arizonian Top Hat Winner 

By TOIVO LINDHOLM 


July 1972: Babette Krayeski, Scottsdale, 
Arizona, wins the Top Hat Award for the 
preceding month of June. January 1973: 
She wins the Top Hat Award for the year 
of 1972. May 10, 1973: She is presented 
a lovely desk set for her 25 years service 
as an Arizona State Compensation Fund 
employe. 

The accolade and her life story were 
covered in both “The Inner-Comm,” State 
Compensation Fund, Phoenix, Arizona, 
and the “Phoenix Gazette.” A reporter 
from “Arizona Republic” came to the 
Claims Department of the State Com¬ 
pensation Fund, where Babette works, to 
interview her. We quote from these 
sources considerably. 

From “The Inner-Comm”: “The heart 
has many voices. It speaks through a 
smile, a nod, a hand, a face. It radiates 
through an entire being to express its 
love and beauty. 

“Babette Krayeski has a heart with 
many voices. 

“A tribute was paid to Babette ‘an 
outstanding SCF employe’ and to Babette 
‘a heart with many voices’ at the July 11 
(1972) Supervisory Luncheon when Cecelia 
Marks, assistant claims manager, pre¬ 
sented Babette with the first Top Hat 
Award. 

“In addition to the regular attendance 
at the luncheon, members of the Silent 
Communication Class were introduced 
by hostess, Joyce Parker, editor of “The 
Inner-Comm.” 

“This class is special not only because 
of the subject, but because they met dur¬ 
ing their lunch hour to take the course. 
Also, it was taught by one of our own 
people—Babette Krayeski. 

“Outside of writing, silent communi¬ 


cation is her method of sharing her life’s 
experience with others. 

“The Top Hat Award is given to an 
employe of SCF who has been nominated 
for outstanding accomplishments and 
achievements, including but not limited 
to outside recognition, community service, 
self improvement, job attendance, per¬ 
sonal attributes and work contributions 
resulting in improved procedures and 
services. 

“Babette certainly qualifies for this 
award.” 

Cecelia Mark’s moving presentation re¬ 
marks not only told of Babette’s ac¬ 
complishment, but was a tribute in it¬ 
self. 

“. . . On May 10, 1948, Babette was 
sent to us from the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. I remember interviewing 
her at the time, and we wondered just 
how she would work into the Claims De¬ 
partment. We were amazed as to how 
well she did work into the whole theme 
of the Claims Department. I can re¬ 
call many times working back among the 
girls, and asking for a specific form, 
and before I had made myself clear, 
Babette with her quick alert mind could 
hand me the form I was asking for. 

“Some very knowledgeable person once 
said—his name escapes me right now— 
“Everyone is handicapped in some way”— 
which is to say that none of us is a per¬ 
fect physical, mental and emotional speci¬ 
men. 

“Not being able to hear, and as a con¬ 
sequence, not being able to speak, or at 
least not very much, does not represent 
the handicap to Babette that many of us 
would imagine. Why? Because the abil¬ 
ity to hear is not a resource that Babette 



had and lost, but rather a capacity she 
never had; and knowing Babette as well 
as I do, I believe she sees herself differ¬ 
ent from most people only because she 
has to communicate most of the time in 
a different way—by the silent communi¬ 
cation method—sign language . . . But 
Babette is outstanding in many ways. I 
can recall seeing Babette around the 
Capitol Complex when she was a young 
girl, walking with her two tow-headed 
youngsters, taking them to movies, get¬ 
ting on a street car, and doing things 
for them. She saw that they had proper 
food, care and education—they have 
grown into fine young people. She is 
outstanding in that respect. She has a 
great sense of humor and looks upon the 
bright side of life. This is an attribute 
we can all copy. She is a smart, lovable 
human being . . .” 

Carl Wiens (husband of Helen Wiens, 
Claims Department) interpreted for Bab¬ 
ette. Carl is a child of deaf parents and 
has lectured at one of the Silent Com¬ 
munication Classes. 

From the “Arizona Republic” (by 
Claudia Mallow): 8 col. 36 pt. heading, 
“Babette Krayeski Communication Teach¬ 
er—Teaches Sign Language.” “The ‘sign 
language’ has pervaded the State Com¬ 
pensation Fund, thanks to Babette Kray¬ 
eski. 

“Recently 26 employes completed an 
eight-week course in the art of sign lan¬ 
guage, which Babette taught. The class 
treated her to a graduation ‘total com¬ 
munication’ luncheon at which nothing 
but sign language was used. 

“Babette Krayeski, 52, who has worked 
as a clerk-typist at SCF for 24 years (now 
25—Ed.) is a deaf-mute—the only deaf 
employe among 450 in the organization. 

“The youngest of five children, Babette 
came from a totally deaf family, except 
for one brother, David Watson, who was 
born with normal hearing. 



SUPERVISORY LUNCHEON—Babette Krayeski received the Top Hat award for June 1972 at a luncheon 
held at the YMCA. She is pictured above with Cecelia Marko, assistant claims manager. 
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GRADUATION LUNCHEON—This picture was taken at a gathering at Western Village, June 1, 1972. 
William Foster, general manager, and Babette Krayeski. David Watson's "Talk with Your Hands" was 
used in the manual communication class. 


“Her father was a skilled leather 
craftsman, and moved from the United 
States to Cananea, Sonora, Mexico, to 
open a saddlery and harness-making busi¬ 
ness in an area where the quality of 
leather was inferior and craftsmen few. 
(Watson Family life history told in Silent 
Worker, November 1954.) 

“The business flourished, and all but 
one of the five children were born in 
Sonora . . . they moved back to Arizona 
where Prince, the fourth child, was born. 
Later, the Watsons returned to Sonora, 
where Babette was born . . . The Watson 
family were personal friends of Pancho 
Villa, Mexican revolutionary general . . . 

“The customers who came to Babette’s 
father spoke only Spanish and many were 
illiterate, so the Watsons resorted to a 
system of natural gestures to communi¬ 
cate—a system they used successfully 
during their 16 years of residence in 
Mexico. 

“Babette’s family moved to Phoenix 
when she was two and a half years old. 
She first attended the Arizona School for 
the Deaf in Tucson, a ‘total communica¬ 
tion’ school, and then the Texas School 
for the Deaf for a few years and back to 
Arizona School, where she graduated in 
1940 . . . 

“Babette married, and later was left 
alone with children five and six years 
old, which she raised by herself. 

“Daughter Ginny, 29, is married to Guy 
Bugh, an engineer at Phoenix Sky Harbor 
Airport. Son Don, 28, recently returned 
to Phoenix from San Francisco and plans 
to open a business. Both have normal 
hearing. 

“When Babette first looked for a job, 
she was rejected again and again because 
of her handicap, but finally she went to 
Vocational Rehabilitation, which placed 
her in her present job, as a typist in the 
Claims Department of SCF . . 

The interview was conducted in sign 
language, with the aid of Helen Wiens, a 
claims adjuster, who acted as interpreter 


and served as coordinator during Babette’s 
class, as well as through some written 
notes. 

“ ‘She’s always belonged,’ said Mrs. 
Wiens of Babette, and with her sparkling 
personality has always managed to com¬ 
municate with others. ‘She always car¬ 
ries a pad and pencil everywhere she 
goes.’ 

“In one note, Babette said she never 
felt out of place among the hearing em¬ 
ployes. ‘We learned to communicate with 
one another in one way or another. We 
all have a grand time. I can’t utter one 
word but we play (bridge) during lunch 
hour ... I have had a wonderful time 
with them all these years.’ 

“The 26 students in her class were 
dedicated, and most had a deaf rela¬ 
tive they wanted to communicate with. 
All attended the class on their lunch hour, 
bringing brown-bag lunches. 

“Though the class is over for this year, 


informal classes are planned for the sum¬ 
mer, with a formal class to be resumed 
next fall. 

“In her class, Babette used as a text¬ 
book a book written and drawn by her 
brother, David Watson. The book, ‘Talk 
With Your Hands,’ illustrates all signs in 
common usage and shows how to make 
them. 

“In the first class, Babette taught the 
alphabet, and in the second, spelling. 
Later, she went into special word signs. 
One of the things she taught was the 
Lord’s Prayer, which was a favorite with 
the class. 

“Babette is now working on teaching 
some of her students a Christmas carol 
they can ‘sing’ at the Christmas lunch¬ 
eon . . .” 

From “The Inner-Comm,” January 1973: 
“Since the (Top Hat Award) Committee 
became active in May 1972, seven em¬ 
ployes have had the Top Hat Award (one 
for each month). From these, the task 
of choosing the Top Hatter was the final, 
difficult but delightful decision to be 
made to round off a challenging experi¬ 
ment. 

“Babette Krayeski, Claims Department, 
won! At the Supervisory Luncheon on 
January 4, 1973, Babette was honored as 
the 1972 Top Hatter and was presented 
with a $25.00 Gift Certificate.” 

Center For Community Education 

Established At Gallaudet College 

With a $15,000 first year grant from 
the C. S. Mott Foundation, Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege has been designated a specialized 
Center in Community Education, under 
the sponsorship of the Mid-Atlantic Cen¬ 
ter for Community Education at the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia. The purpose of the 
center, stated Dr. Thomas A. Mayes, dean 
of Continuing Education at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege, is to introduce the community edu¬ 
cation concept to schools for the hearing 
impaired throughout the United States. 



MANUAL COMMUNICATION CLASS—Left to right: Pauline Bates, mother of a two-year-old deaf daugh¬ 
ter; Helen Wiens, whose husband, Carl, is the son of deaf parents; Babette Krayeski, instructor; Olen 
Gowens, the only man in the class at the Arizona State Compensation Fund office. 
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Deafness a Social Stigma . . . 


The Deaf In Kenya Begin To Emerge 


In Kenya, deafness is more than a 
physical handicap. It can be a social 
stigma. Many parents see their deaf 
children as a source of shame and a 
hindrance, and a husband may leave his 
wife if she bears him one or two deaf 
infants. 

Like many African countries, Kenya 
suffers from a shortage of deaf schools 
and the money to support them—but the 
strong stigma attached to deafness 
complicates this problem even further. 
Not only do Kenyan deaf schools have 
to search for money, they have to search 
for their students as well because par¬ 
ents, held back by their shame, will often 
keep quiet about their deaf children. 

And Kenya is a big country—with a 
population of IIV 2 million. To locate deaf 
children around Nairobi, Nairobi’s Ken- 
yatta Hospital holds a free hearing clinic 
every Thursday morning. Parents <who 
suspect their children have hearing prob¬ 
lems can bring them to Elizabeth Coul- 
drey, one of only two resident therapists 
in the country, for testing and for re¬ 
ferral to the appropriate deaf school. 
But that just takes care of Nairobi. 

The majority of deaf children are found 
by teachers from the schools themselves. 
Teachers like Philip Kamau Nduti, head¬ 
master of the Kambui School for Deaf 
Children in Kenya’s Central Province, 
constantly visit villages and homes in 
search of these children. When Nduti 
finds a deaf child, he must do two things: 
First, he must convince the embarrassed 
parents of the value of education for 
their child. And second, he must find 
the money to meet the child’s fees and 
living expense. 

Because Kenya is not densely populated 
(about 19 people per square kilometer), 
most schools for the deaf must be able 
to board their students, who are often 
drawn from farms and small towns. And 


By JOHN DILLON 

boarding means higher costs—about $50 
per year at the Kambui school. Nduti 
finds most of his sponsors, each giving 
part or all of a child’s yearly fees, through 
the Kenya Society for Deaf Children. 
The majority of the other 21 deaf schools 
in the country are run by or financed 
by Christian missionaries and their 
churches, while the rest are run by town 
councils. 

Because of the lack of facilities and 
money, only 650 of the 7,000 to 10,000 
school-age deaf children in Kenya are 
now enrolled in school. (The most com¬ 
mon causes of deafness in Kenya are 
meningitis, malnutrition, poor prenatal 
care and complications arising from 
home delivery.) Despite the fact the 650 
deaf children in school represent only 
eight percent of the school-age deaf chil¬ 
dren, don’t judge Kenyan deaf education 
too harshly. Unlike in the United States, 
only 40 percent of all school-age children 
in Kenya attend school. This makes the 
eight-percent figure of deaf children in 
study seem a little less horrible. Also, 
deaf students are not the only ones who 
must dig up cash for tuition. Fees are 
mandatory in all Kenyan primary and 
secondary schools, though college is usual¬ 
ly free. 

Further, the creation of deaf schools 
did not begin in earnest until the found¬ 
ing of the Kenyan Society for Deaf Chil¬ 
dren 15 years ago, and, perhaps more 
importantly, until Kenya achieved its 
Uhuru (independence) from Great Britain 
in 1963. 

Another problem is finding the ap¬ 
propriate school for a deaf child. The 
problem here is related to the complexity 
of Kenyan society. Kenya has about a 
dozen major tribes, each with its own 
language, and each child must be placed 
in a school where the language of in¬ 
struction is the same as that of his tribe. 


Because most children, after completing 
their eight years of primary education, 
will return to their home villages, they 
will probably be the only deaf members 
of the community. So they must learn 
to speak and lipread the community 
language. 

To further complicate matters, those 
deaf students lucky enough to continue 
on to technical secondary schools must 
also master English, the language of in¬ 
struction at such schools. Further, Swa¬ 
hili, a combination of Bantu and Arabic, 
is. used throughout Kenya as a common 
and official language. 

The Kambui school was started in 1965 
to serve the Kikuyu (the largest tribe in 
the country with one-fifth of the total 
population) deaf of the Central Province. 
You get to the school by traveling north 
from Nairobi on a modern highway to 
a small town called Riuru. From there 
you take a one-lane paved road to an 
even smaller town in the sharply rolling 
foothills of Mount Kenya. Finally, you 
turn onto a dirt road which passes 
through farm lands filled with coffee 
trees, banana plants, corn fields and 
small herds of cattle. 

The Presbyterian Church of East Africa 
donated 15 acres of this land to get the 
school started. The school buildings 
themselves are built on the side of a 
steep hill and were financed by a Nairobi 
charity group called Round Table No. 10. 
When the school began it had but 12 stu¬ 
dents. Today it has 56 and a distressing¬ 
ly long waiting list. The school has five 
classrooms, two of which are equipped 
with group hearing aids (some of the 
students are also given individual hear¬ 
ing aids during the school hours). The 
staff numbers nine, including teachers, 
the headmaster, cook, custodian and 
others. 



Left: Headmaster Philip Kamau Nduti gives special speech training to Muthoni d/o Andrew. The classroom building is behind them. Right: George Mjuguna 
Rawson gives a speech lesson with the help of one of the two group hearing aids. Muthoni sits at his left. The photograph on the wall is of Kenya's presi¬ 
dent, Jomo Kenyatta. 
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Left: Muthoni (center), other students and teacher Rawson drink tea during the morning break. Behind them is the wooden structure used as the kitchen, 
dining room and bunkhouse for the children. Right: Muthoni and a friend have a conversation in signs in front of the bunkhouse. Behind them is a banana plant. 


The school is financed mostly by dona¬ 
tions from private individuals and from 
the church. The Kenyan government 
puts up only a little money to cover the 
salaries of some of the teachers. 

Despite the continual shortage of funds, 
Headmaster Nduti dreams of expanding 
the school’s property so the children could 
raise their own food and livestock and 
learn the agricultural skills they need 
in this primarily agrarian nation. 

Actually, two other schools are situated 
in the same complex; a primary school 
for the area and a secondary boarding 
school for girls. This makes for an ideal 
situation: the deaf students can develop 
a sense of identity among themselves 
while having a chance to mingle freely 
with the hearing children in games, field 
trips and some classes. Games between 
the groups have changed the hearing 
children’s stereotypes of the deaf and 
have boosted the deaf children’s self 
respect. On one of my visits I witnessed 
a track meet between hearing and deaf 
children at the school (track is the na¬ 
tional passion and pastime in Kenya). 
And as the deaf boys left the hearing 
ones trailing behind, I could see the 
pride in the faces of their friends on the 
sidelines. 

Life at the Kambui school is fairly regi¬ 
mented. The students, who remain at 
the school until they’re 12 or 13, wake 
up every morning at 6 a.m. They all 
sleep in one long wooden building di¬ 
vided in the middle by the kitchen. The 
boys sleep at one end, the girls at the 
other. The floor is made of dirt. While 
sheets are provided by the school, beds 
must be provided by the parents. Be¬ 
cause some of the parents are very poor, 
some beds are of low quality, perhaps 
being nothing more than an old cot, baby 
crib or box spring. 

After washing up, the children eat 
breakfast at 6:30. From 7 to 7:50 the 
students do their assigned tasks in clean- 
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ing the school and its grounds. Morning 
assembly is at 7:50 and consists mostly 
of a prayer and Bible lesson. Classes 
start at 8:15. 

The courses offered are fairly advanced 
by American standards. For instance, 
one six-year-old girl I met, Muthoni d/o 
Andrew, was taking mathematics, lan¬ 
guages (reading and writing), history, 
geography and speech. The classes are 
small, usually having eight to twelve stu¬ 
dents. The method of instruction in 
Kenya is officially oralist and there is no 
uniform system of signs. Speech is taught 
(sometimes with group hearing aids) by 
showing the child an object, writing it 
on the blackboard, speaking it and then 
having the child repeat it. 

Though signing is not encouraged, the 
children have created a system of their 
own, which they use freely with each 
other. In fact, the children have the new 
teachers learning and using their system 
before long. (The children have no man¬ 
ual alphabet in their language, however.) 
Thus the teachers often combine spoken 
with signed instruction. 

All the teachers, like Headmaster Nduti, 
who has been with the school since its 
beginning, or George Mjuguna Rawson, 
in his second year (see photo), are patient 
and flexible in their teaching and stu¬ 
dent/teacher relations are very warm. 

Every month the teachers are rotated 
in each subject so all children receive the 
same amount of time with the more 
qualified instructors. 

At 10:00 classes stop for 30 minutes for 
a tea break. The students walk across 
the compound to their bunkhouse for a 
serving of tea mixed with milk served 
in a tin bowl. Lessons then continue un¬ 
til 12:30 when they get an hour and a 
half for lunch. After that is another 90 
minutes of class. 

When school ends at 3:30, the children 
play organized games until 6:00. It’s 
during this period that the deaf kids 


often have a chance to play with the 
hearing students in the complex. 

Supper is at 6:30, followed by evening 
activities, for which the students are 
divided into small groups. One night a 
group might play games. Another eve¬ 
ning might be given over to theater 
where, under a teacher’s guidance, they 
act out the events and lessons of the day. 
Another night may be spent watching the 
school’s television. At 9:00 everyone re¬ 
turns to the bunkhouse and goes to bed. 

Except for occasional field trips and 
weekends (when classes are not held), 
this is how the students live from Jan¬ 
uary to March. April is a vacation month 
and all the children then return home. 
August and December are also vacation 
months. In other words, the school year 
consists of three three-month periods 
(January through March, May through 
July and September through November) 
broken by month-long vacations. At 
Kambui, the school year is not as tightly 
structured as it is in the U.S., and stu¬ 
dents may enter school at the beginning 
of any one of the three terms. 

After their eight years of instruction, 
most of the students return to their home 
communities to join their brothers and 
sisters in farming the land. A lucky few, 
however, go on for secondary education 
at a deaf technical school. And te ac¬ 
quire a trade skill in a developing coun¬ 
try like Kenya can mean a wholly differ¬ 
ent way of life. Only three percent of 
country’s population has more than an 
eighth-grade education and only four per¬ 
cent hold down semi-skilled, skilled or 
professional jobs. 

The first three students to graduate 
from the Kambui school who also went 
on to technical school just finished their 
studies. By comparison with most young 
people their age (deaf or hearing), they 
are indeed success stories. Two of the 
boys studied carpentry for four years and 
are now working carpenters. One has 
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Joseph Kimani Kinuthia measures headmaster 
Nduti for a new suit. 


even become so skilled that, despite his 
young age, he is already working as an 
instructor as well. 

The third student, Joseph Kimani Kinu¬ 
thia, trained to become a tailor. After 
Kambui, he spent three years at tailor 
school in Nairobi. He has now returned 
to his home in the village of Githunguri, 
not far from Kambui. Joseph, who is 
now 21 years old, was the first-born of 
10 children. At the age of three he con¬ 
tracted otitis media and became deaf. 
His father, an administration policeman 
for the village, despaired, feeling that 
the deaf child would prove to be a bur¬ 
den. Certainly it seemed to him an 
ominous way to begin a large family. 
Headmaster Nduti persuaded Joseph’s 
father to let the child enter the deaf 
school and after that the technical school. 

Joseph is now ranked a Grade 3 tailor, 
but through a self-study program he’s 
taking at home he should pass the exam 
to become a Grade 1 tailor within a few 
months. 

He is now employed in a tailor shop 
in Githunguri, where I met him. Joseph’s 



Joseph at work in the shop where he is employed. 
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Letter From A Kenyan Student At Gallaudet 

I was born on an unknown date but my parents think of it as October 7, 1951, at 
Vanga. Vanga is a small village situated on the southern end of the Kenya coast 
near the Tanzania border. At the time of my birth there was not enough education 
in my home and even in the whole of Kenya. None of my family, father, mother, 
one sister and two brothers, was deaf. I myself was not born deaf, but I became 
deaf at the age of five years. The exact cause is unknown but people say it was as a 
result of an accident. From that time until about 13 years of age, I could still hear 
and talk fairly well. Then from 13 until now my deafness gradually increased. I 
have moderately severe deafness. 

I went to elementary school with speaking people from 1957 to 1965 at Vanga. 
Then I passed my final examination and was admitted to a public secondary school 
called Khamusi Secondary School in Mombasa. I went there from 1966 to 1970. My 
life at these schools was one requiring patience because I had the problem of not 
hearing the lectures. I had to watch the blackboard and study textbooks. With my 
homework, I had many kind friends who helped me to overcome many hardships. 
If it were not for them I would have left school. 

It happened one day, when I was at Khamusi, that I met a kind English lady. 
She had a friend that worked at His Highness the Agha Khan Special School at Mom¬ 
basa, where I was introduced. The new teacher became my kind advisor. She played 
a very important part in my life. Her name is Miss Margaret Brown, an English 
lady. She gave me a new hearing aid and advised me to study hard so that one day 
I could go to America. She knew a deaf black American graduate of Gallaudet, Mr. 
Andrew Foster. When she left Kenya for England, she informed Mr. Foster about 
me. That is why Mr. Foster wrote many letters to me and some to the Director of 
Admissions at Gallaudet. This was in 1968. 

I got admission to Gallaudet in December 1970. I was glad to hear that, but I 
was faced with the need for money for transportation and expenses. The students 
and faculty of Khamusi Secondary School played an important part in solving the 
problem. They collected my fare and expenses for my journey to America. The 
college gave me a $1,300 grant-in-aid and my home government gave $500. This 
year the college gave me $900 and my government $500. The remainder I have to 
pay myself. 

I started to learn sign language here at Gallaudet last year. I don’t know many 
deaf Kenyans and I have never visited any schools for the deaf in Kenya except the 
Agha Khan Special School in Mombasa. After my graduation here, I hope to go 
home and work hand-in-hand with deaf people and hope to be their leader. I hope 
to go and improve the deaf program in the deaf schools. I am an African. 

My family are uneducated and I am the only educated person. I fought with 
my parents about school because they refused, saying that I was deaf. They are 
very poor and will depend on me when I go home. 

Bakari Mohamedi Aly 


father, obviously pleased and surprised 
by his son’s success, was eager to buy 
us tea and sandwiches in a small local 
restaurant. Far from being a liability to 
him, Joseph was now bringing in enough 
money to help his other brothers and 
sisters through school, his father eagerly 
explained to me. If Joseph’s success has 
had a big impact on his father, it’s had 
an even greater impact on the town. 
With the advent of deaf education in 
Kenya, deaf children who were destined 
to be laborers or farmers can now, like 
Joseph, look forward to entering an im¬ 
proved financial and social position near 
the top of Kenyan society. Joseph’s village 
knows that now, and people there can 
never again view a deaf person as some¬ 
one who is a family liability with a lim¬ 
ited future. 

Things will not be all that easy for 
Joseph, Muthoni and the other young 
deaf of Kenya, though. For example, 
while Joseph is doing well compared to 
other young people his age, he receives 
the same wages as the other men in the 
tailor shop despite his advanced training 
and superior skills. Only the discrimina¬ 
tion he faces for being deaf stops him 
from advancing more rapidly than he al¬ 
ready has. And the creation of deaf 
professionals is a long way off. Most 


parents still see their deaf children as 
an embarrassment and a hindrance. Most 
deaf in Kenya are unschooled and iso¬ 
lated. This isolation is perhaps the most 
striking difference between the deaf in 
Kenya and the deaf in the United States. 
There is nothing remotely resembling the 
idea of a “deaf community.” The chil¬ 
dren in school are the only deaf who are 
in contact with many other deaf, and 
after they finish school they will return 
to their homes where they will probably 
be the only deaf persons in their local 
area. Nobody I met knew of any deaf 
people ever marrying each other. 

However, Kenya is still a society very 
much in transition. In a nation not yet 
a decade old, most everything that hap¬ 
pens happens for the first time. Attitudes 
are not fixed and the role of deaf people is 
far from set. The impact Joseph has had 
just in his small village is one of the first 
of what promises to be many similar 
stories. The key is education. In a so¬ 
ciety sorely in need of skilled workers, 
every deaf child with an education be¬ 
comes a sought-after worker. There are 
other promising signs as well. For ex¬ 
ample, there are a couple deaf Kenyans 
doing advanced studies in the U.S. One 
is Bakari Mohamedi Aly who is studying 
at Gallaudet (see letter). While the gov- 
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ernment could be doing more for deaf 
education, the Patron of the Kenya So¬ 
ciety for Deaf Children is Daniel Arap 
Moi, the vice president of Kenya, which 
certainly bodes well for high-level atten¬ 
tion to the needs of Kenya’s deaf popu¬ 
lation. But the real promise is in the 
deaf children themselves. It is their drive 
and ingenuity that will be the major force 
for change. Having spent time with many 
of them, my guess is that those changes 
will be significant indeed. 

Because the key to the future is in 
education, I should not close without an 
appeal. You or a group to which you 
belong can sponsor a deaf child’s educa¬ 
tion. By sending a contribution of $50, 
you pay school fees and feed and house 
a child for an entire school year! Also, 
you will be sent a photograph and life 
history of the particular child your money 
helps. And, of course, contributions of 
lesser amounts are more than welcome, 
too. Check or money order should be sent 
to: 



WHITE PERSON: The hand moves over the face 
in a kind of washing movement. 



YOUNG MAN: The sign indicates that young men 
like to wear neckties. 



Kenya Society for Deaf Children 

P.O. Box 42306 

Nairobi, 

Kenya 


BLACK PERSON: The right hand is rubbed against 
the left arm. 


FATHER: The sign indicates a beard, often grown 
by men after they are married and become fathers. 


MEAT: This sign comes from the way local men 
eat meat. The whole piece of meat is held in the 
left hand. Then part of the meat is bitten and 
held by the teeth while a knife, indicated here 
by the motion of the right hand, cuts off the piece. 


OLD MAN: The sign shows his cheeks are sunken 
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NTID Interpreter Program 

(Continued from page 3) 

at the Rochester School for the Deaf, said 
she had become more “physical” in deal¬ 
ing with people. 

“Usually you don’t look directly at peo¬ 
ple when you talk, but a deaf person 
who concentrates on your face is im¬ 
possible to ignore,” she said. 

Frances Ratcliff of Webster, N.Y., felt 
that learning sign language had a pro¬ 
found affect on her life. 

“My husband is deaf and after taking 
a human re.ations course together we 
realized that we had been living in a 
completely hearing world which was very 
frustrating for him. We are now making 
an effort to communicate our feelings 
and spend more time in both the deaf and 
hearing communities,” Mrs. Ratcliff said. 

•Beatrix Murphy of Liverpool, N.Y., has 
a deaf eight-year-old daughter, “and 
when I look back now I realize how close 
we’ve become since I learned sign lan¬ 
guage. We can communicate so much 
better because of it.” 

When asked for comments on the train¬ 
ing program, the universal comment was 
that the course was “too short.” 

“I think even a 16-week course would 
be too short,” Dee Risley of Largo, Fla., 
said. 

“We’re not trying to say that after 
taking part in this program these people 
will be expert interpreters. What we’re 
trying to do is introduce them to as 
many interpreting situations as possible. 
All the kinks haven’t been ironed out by 
any means, but we are trying to offer a 
possibility for those who want to help 
in their community,” Mrs. Clere said. 
“We can offer classes, lecturers and ex¬ 
perts on deafness but becoming a good 
interpreter means working with the deaf. 
Doing it on your own is the only way in 
many cases.” 

“The need is here, we only hope by 
training people to go back to their own 
communities we can make some mark in 
alleviating some of the problems of com¬ 
munications and deafness.” Mrs. Clere 
said. 


Bates New ICDA President 

Robert L. Bates of Vienna, Virginia, 
was elected president of the International 
Catholic Deaf Association at its conven¬ 
tion in Portland, Oregon, in July. A grad¬ 
uate of the Indiana School for the Deaf 
and of Gallaudet College, where he ma¬ 
jored in mathematics, Bates is presently 
employed in the computer profession with 
the Naval Command Systems Support Ac¬ 
tivity, Washington, D. C. 

Other ICDA officers: Mrs. Frances 
Person of Joliet, Illinois, first vice presi¬ 
dent; Robert H. Lidfors of Beaverton, 
Oregon, second vice president; Keith 
Dorschner of North Bay, Ontario, Canada, 
third vice president; Ralph J. Hinch, Jr., 
of Chicago, Illinois, secretary-general; 
Charles Vadnais of White Bear Lake, 
Minnesota, treasurer-general; Guy E. Le- 
boeuf of Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Can¬ 
adian treasurer. 


POLICEMAN or SOLDIER: He has a crown or 
plume in his helmet. 


MARRIAGE: Married people often walk together 
with the little finger of the inside hand joined. When 
one of the children teasingly indicated that I should 
take one of the female teachers for a wife, she 
did so by holding up her hands with the little 
fingers joined. 


SMALL GIRL 


TEEN-AGED GIRL or YOUNG WOMAN 


MOTHER or OLDER WOMAN 


GRANDFATHER: The sign shows a man supporting 
himself with a pole. 
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WHEELCHAIR COMPETITOR—Bonnie Riffle, a deaf single amputee, won a gold medal for winning the 
discus event at the Virginia Wheelchair Games held at the Rehabilitation Center, Institute, West Va., in 
August. Her toss of 43 feet 7 inches qualified her for the Pam American Games. She also won a silver 
medal in the shot put. 


NTID To Host Tourney 
For Deaf Hockey Teams 

Six of the outstanding ice hockey teams 
from Canada and the United States will 
clash for the first time in a one-day tour¬ 
nament, November 10, at Rochester (N.Y.) 
Institute of Technology. 

Sponsored by the Student Congress of 
the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf at RIT, it is the first attempt to bring 
together the finest deaf hockey squads 
from the two countries. 

Representing the U.S. will be the World 
Games team and the Gallaudet College 
Bisons. Canada has entered two teams 
from Ontario, one from Montreal and an¬ 
other from Toronto. The Canadian rep¬ 
resentatives are the Centre des Loisirs 
Des Sourds’ De Montreal Inc., the Tor¬ 
onto Deaf Hockey Club, the St. Francis 
De Sales Catholic Society of the Deaf in 
Ontario and the West Ontario Athletic 
Association of the Deaf from Vinemount, 
Ontario. 

The double-elimination event is ex¬ 
pected to begin at 9 a.m. with the con¬ 
solation at 6:30 p.m. and the finals at 
8:30. 

Competing for the U.S. team will be 
NTID student Deane Sigler of Ann Arbor, 
Mich. The U.S. captain also is a star of 
the RIT hockey team as a defenseman. 
He and Peter Pudela of Chicago, Ill., are 
serving as co-chairmen of the tourney. 

NTID students have formed a commit¬ 
tee to raise the $2000 needed to stage the 


event. Donations are being accepted to 
help cover costs of ice rink rental, ref¬ 
erees and staging a dance. 

A committee of NTID students is at¬ 
tempting to raise funds through car 
washes, booster memberships, an adver¬ 
tising booklet, bake sales and other ac¬ 
tivities. 

Members of the tournament committee 


are Robert Greenwalt, Barbara Allen, 
Dennis Tucker, Carmen Sciandra, Pat 
Sullivan, John Swan, Tom Nedred, Leon¬ 
ard Williams and Ronald Borne. 

NTID Student Congress President Mark 
Feder said any proceeds from the event 
will be used to promote additional activi¬ 
ties for deaf students on campus. 


WESTCLOX 
Moonbeam Nite-Lite 

Exclusive night-light feature turns on by pushbut¬ 
ton switch. Silent flashing light alarm operates in¬ 
dependently, followed by an audible alarm. Set the 
time you want to get up and the light will flash on 
and off. A new way to wake you up pleasantly, 
easily, surely—without disturbing others. Audible 
alarm follows flashing light, assures rising on time. 
Perfect for the deaf or hard of hearing. 3 2 A x 7 5 /s in. 
Clock No. 20020-22SB—Brown Luminous or Antique 
White Luminous. Each $14.95 plus 3 per cent (45 
cents) sales tax, residents of North Carolina. 

For delivery of your order allow from 2 to 6 weeks. 



HOW WE SHIP: It does not make any difference, if you live in city or out in the country. The clock will be shipped 
to your home by the best means of transportation. You do not have pay any postage, we pay the rest. 


HOW TO SEND MONEY: Send check or money order to: H. G. GRANTHAM CO. 


Mail this order to: H. G. GRANTHAM COMPANY, 3401 Catherine Street, Goldsboro, N. C. 27530 

CLOCK NO. 20020-22SB — CHECK _ BROWN LUM. OR _ ANTIQUE WHITE LUM. 

HOW MANY _ CASH AMOUNT ENCLOSED .... 

PRINT NAME: .....-.-.-.-. 

ADDRESS: ...-----.-.-.-. 

CITY: ......-..STATE...ZIP CODE. 
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MEETING WITH GOVERNOR—Seated, left to right: William Leavell, president, Tennessee Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf: Governor Winfield Dunn; 
Dalton Drennan, Nashville League for the Hard of Hearing. Standing: Leroy J. Ellis III, Nashville League for the Hard of Hearing; Lloyd Billingsley, Nashville 
Chapter, Tennessee Association of the Deaf; Mrs. Joan Felts, TAD Board Member; James Goldfeder, Director, Comprehensive Services for the Deaf; James 
Peach, Nashville Div. No. 12, National Fraternal Society of the Deaf; Mrs. Annie Lloyd, interpreter; Kent Harrell, Director, Regional Services for the Adult Deaf. 


Deaf Tennesseans Meet With Their Governor 


On July 24, 1973, representatives from 
Tennessee organizations serving deaf per¬ 
sons met with their governor, Winfield 
Dunn, to discuss services that deaf per¬ 
sons were currently receiving in Ten¬ 
nessee and the future of service programs 
in that state. At issue was the specific 
request that the Governor consider cre¬ 
ating a special department to be known 
as the “Division for Deaf Persons” as a 
component to one of the existing state 
agencies such as the Department of 
Mental Health. 

James Peach, president of Nashville 
Division No. 12 of the National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf, read a prepared 
statement in his natural language—the 
language of signs. At the conclusion of 
Mr. Peach’s reading, discussion was held 
concerning numerous topics that concern 
deaf persons: insurance rates, vocational 
rehabilitation eligibility and goals and 
purpose of comprehensive service agen¬ 
cies that serve deaf persons. 

The letter read to the governor by 
Mr. Peach and signed by Lloyd Billings¬ 
ley, representative of the Nashville Chap¬ 
ter of the Tennessee Association for the 
Deaf; William 0. Leavell, president of the 
Nashville Chapter of the Tennessee Regis¬ 
try of Interpreters for the Deaf; James 
Peach, president of NFSD Division No. 
20; Kent Harrell, director of Regional 
Services for the Adult Deaf, Chattanooga; 
and James Goldfeder, director of the 
Comprehensive Community Services for 
the Deaf in Nashville. 

Also attending the meeting were; Mrs. 
Joan Felts, secretary of the Tennessee 
Association of the Deaf; H. Dalton and 
Leroy J. Ellis, III, treasurer and presi- 


By JAMES GOLDFEDER 

dent of the Nashville League for the Hard 
of Hearing; Mrs. Annie Loyd, interpreter. 

The letter: 

July 26, 1973 

The Honorable Winfield Dunn 
State Capitol of Tennessee 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Dear Governor Dunn: 

In behalf of all the deaf citizens of 
Tennessee, we would like to state that we 
feel extremely fortunate to have a Gov¬ 
ernor who is sincerely interested in the 
welfare of all handicapped persons. Your 
decision concerning a new school for the 
deaf in West Tennessee clearly demon¬ 
strates your awareness of the need to 
improve educational opportunities for deaf 
children. 

We do feel, however, that existing 
agencies, private and governmental, have 
to a degree been unable to provide qual¬ 
ity services to deaf persons. Such serv¬ 
ices include: adult basic education, so¬ 
cial and family counseling, vocational 
preparation, assistance to deaf residential 
patients at state mental facilities and 
senior citizens programs. We would like 
to see such things established as legal 
counseling for deaf persons, a regional 
interpreters service, statewide preschool 
programs and improved vocational re¬ 
habilitation service. 

Furthermore, we feel that existing 
agencies have to some extent engaged 
in discriminatory practices in regard to 
deaf persons because of the - lack of 
trained personnel who can adequately 
communicate with deaf people. We feel 
that services can greatly be improved by 
the creation of a statewide comprehensive 


service organization to serve deaf per¬ 
sons, with regional offices in the major 
cities, Nashville, Knoxville, Memphis and 
Chattanooga. The purpose of such an 
organization would be to assure that com¬ 
munity services available to hearing peo¬ 
ple would be to an equal degree avail¬ 
able to deaf persons. We feel that cer¬ 
tain problems unique to the handicap 
of deafness need to be given appropriate 
consideration. Such a statewide organi¬ 
zation would be invaluable and would not 
duplicate in any way services now be¬ 
ing provided by the existing speech and 
hearing centers, the Tennessee School 
for the Deaf, the Tennessee Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation or any other 
public facility. We would like to see legis¬ 
lation passed creating such an agency as 
a “Division for Deaf Persons,” possibly 
as a component to one of the existing 
state departments, such as the Depart¬ 
ment of Mental Health. This centralized 
agency would be responsible for coordinat¬ 
ing activities with the regional offices in 
our major cities. 

We would also like to know if funds 
could be found to help support the few 
existing services that are currently exist¬ 
ing and offering these valuable services; 
in particular the Comprehensive Com¬ 
munity Service for the Deaf of the Nash¬ 
ville League for the Hard of Hearing and 
the Regional Center for the Adult Deaf 
in Chattanooga. 

As our meeting with you falls right 
before our Tennessee Association of the 
Deaf convention, to be held at Chatta¬ 
nooga, August 1 through 4, we would wel¬ 
come your remarks directed to these sug¬ 
gestions so that we can report to our 
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members. Our membership consists of 
hard-working, taxpaying citizens. Most 
of our people also contribute to the United 
Fund agencies. For the services that we 
currently have available, we are most 
grateful. We would like to see our tax 
dollars utilized to further the work of 
these agencies and to broaden and im¬ 
prove services for deaf persons in Ten¬ 
nessee; hopefully by creating the state¬ 
wide comprehensive agency that we men¬ 
tioned. 

On behalf of all deaf persons in Ten¬ 
nessee, we, as their representatives, would 
like to thank you for meeting with us 
personally and for considering these vital 
issues. 

Sincerely, 

s/ James Goldfeder 

Director, Comprehensive Services for 
the Deaf, Nashville League for the 
Hard of Hearing 
s/ James W. Peach 

Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
s/ Kent Harrell 

Regional Services for the Adult Deaf 
s/ Lloyd R. Billingsley 

Tennessee Association of the Deaf 
s/ Wm. 0. Leavell 

Tennessee Registry of Interpreters 
for the Deaf 

At the conclusion of the discussion, 
Governor Dunn seemed quite amazed. “I 
never knew that deaf persons had these 
types of problems,” he said. “No one has 
ever brought these things to my atten¬ 
tion before.” The Governor promised to 
investigate the things we talked about 
and to get back in touch with the dele¬ 
gation when he could find some definite 
answers to their questions. 

Within three hours after the conclusion 
of the conference with the Governor, the 
Comprehensive Community Services for 
the Deaf in Nashville received a call from 
the office of the Commissioner of Insur¬ 
ance with information about new legis¬ 
lation that would greatly reduce the auto¬ 
mobile premiums paid by persons falling 
in the assigned risk category. The new 
laws which go into effect October 1, 1973, 
would reduce premiums by 30% to per¬ 
sons who have not had accidents or mov¬ 
ing violations in the past three years. 

During the TAD Convention held in 
Chattanooga, August 2-4, these things were 
reported to the membership by this au¬ 
thor. The following account of the meet¬ 
ing was rendered by Ed Baker reporting 
in the Chattanooga Times, August 4, 1973. 

Rates on Auto Insurance 
Lowered for Most of Deaf 

By ED BAKER 

Reduced automobile insurance rates for 
deaf persons will go into effect Oct. 1, 
delegates to the 26th biennial and 72nd 
anniversary meeting of the Tennessee 
Association of the Deaf being held here 
were told Friday. 

New laws reducing by 30 per cent the 
premiums paid by those who come under 
the “assigned risk” category, with varia¬ 


ble provisions, will benefit deaf drivers, 
James Goldfeder, director, comprehensive 
community service for the deaf, said. 

Goldfeder gave an address to approx¬ 
imately 100 delegates who will continue 
the meeting through today. Sessions are 
at the Read House. 

The auto insurance issue is one which 
has been emphasized during the meeting 
which began Thursday. 

“We have had some rap sessions about 
auto insurance rates,” said Robert Law- 
son, president of the TAD. “Some have 
protested that most deaf persons were 
charged higher than the hearing for the 
same protection.” 

Lawson also expressed concern about 
the situation at the Tennessee School for 
the Deaf at Knoxville, noting a superin¬ 
tendency for the facility is vacant. 

Goldfeder told the delegates, via inter¬ 
preter, that a group has recently met 
with Gov. Dunn, who concluded the dis¬ 
cussion by saying, “I never knew that 
deaf people had any of these problems. 
No one has ever brought these things to 
my attention before.” 

The speaker said Dunn was briefed on 
such subjects as comprehensive services 
for the deaf and a proposal that legisla¬ 
tion be passed to create an agency to be 
called “Division for Deaf Persons.” 

The agency would be concerned with 
coordinating activities for deaf people 
with regional offices in the state’s major 
cities. 

Goldfeder said the Vanderbilt Law 
School is assisting in drafting legislation 
for the division. The bill is scheduled to 
be introduced in the legislature during 
the 1974 session, he said. 

The silent sessions featured flying 
fingers that spelled out messages with 
more speed than most vocal communica¬ 
tions; finger signs frequently deliver a 
complete sentence in a one-second motion. 

A number of demonstrations are being 
given to the delegates, among them a 
sophisticated device whereby a telephone 
can be used to converse with a person 
across town or across the nation via a 
television-type screen that delivers a 
printed message. 

Today’s business will include election 
of new officers for the year. 


About the Author 

Mr. Goldfeder attended Ohio Wesleyan 
University and Tennessee Temple College. 
He received a master’s degree from the 
University of Tennessee at Knoxville in 
the area of Education of the Deaf. Mr. 
Goldfeder was responsible for co-ordina¬ 
ting the preschool and kindergarten pro¬ 
grams for the hearing impaired children 
at Chattanooga-Hamilton County Speech 
and Hearing Center. He is currently 
serving as Director of the Comprehensive 
Community Services for the Deaf, a divi¬ 
sion of the Nashville League for the Hard 
of Hearing. Mr. Goldfeder is the current 
secretary-treasurer of the Tennessee 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf and 
is a social member of the National Fra¬ 
ternal Society of the Deaf. 


Community Service Center 
For District Of Columbia 

The District of Columbia Title I Ad¬ 
visory Council has granted Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege $37,868 to establish a Community 
Service Center for the Hearing Impaired. 
Public Service Programs, a division of 
Gallaudet College, will administer this 
new program which has as its objectives: 
1) to coordinate services available from 
other agencies; 2) to supplement and de¬ 
liver group and individualized services; 
3) to provide centralized referral services 
for deaf adults, children and families; 4) 
to serve as a center for information on 
deafness for other service agencies in the 
city; 5) to provide interpreting service 
for deaf people needing specific services 
available in other agencies and 6) to 
provide other needed services that will 
enable deaf persons to realize their po¬ 
tential and become contributing citizens 
in the larger community. 

This new project will attempt to assist 
any hearing impaired citizen in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. It will, especially, seek 
to include persons who are black and 
deaf in these services (there is an under 
reporting of black deaf citizens through¬ 
out the country). Project staff will work 
out of 2010 Rhode Island Avenue, N.E., 
which also houses the Capital City Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf. Regular office hours 
also will be scheduled at a neighborhood 
health center in S.E. Washington and oth¬ 
er locations to be determined in the fu¬ 
ture. Services provided will include con¬ 
sumer information programs as well as 
individual counseling for deaf citizens and 
their families. 

Information Sought On First Head 
Of Nebraska School for the Deaf 

The first movement toward the estab¬ 
lishment of a school for the deaf in Ne¬ 
braska was made in 1867, by Rev. H. W. 
Kuhns, the first Lutheran minister in 
Omaha. 

The act incorporating the school ap¬ 
proved February 7, 1867, was brought 
about probably by Professor Jenkins, a 
teacher of the Illinois Institution, later 
superintendent of the Kansas School for 
the Deaf. 

When appropriations became available 
in 1869, the Board of Trustees with Rev. 
Kuhns as secretary rented a small one- 
story house. To head the school, the 
board appointed Mr. William DeCoursey 
French, a deaf man and a product of 
the Indiana School for the Deaf. Mr. 
French’s sister, Mrs. Jeannie Wilson, was 
appointed matron. 

Mr. French, the first principal and 
teacher, and his sister, the matron, left 
in 1871. 

Readers knowing more about Mr. 
French are requested to write the Editor 
of THE DEAF AMERICAN, who will for¬ 
ward the information to Nebraska. 
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NEA Recommends Teaching Of Language Of Signs 


At its 1973 convention held in Portland, Ore., in July, the 
National Education Association adopted a resolution recom¬ 
mending that the language of signs be included in secondary 
schools, colleges and adult education programs. The resolution 
also urged schools and other community organizations to en¬ 
courage participation of deaf people in their regular activities. 

The resolution was proposed by Charles Wheatley, Assistant 
Executive Secretary for Legislation of the Maryland State 
Teachers Association. He has been most enthusiastic about 
manual communication since observing an interpreter at the 
Maryland Parent-Teacher Association state conference last 
year at which parents and teachers of the Maryland School 
for the Deaf were present. 

Text of the resolution: 

THE LANGUAGE OF SIGNS 

The NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION believes that 


the lack of communications between the hearing and the deaf 
has seriously detracted from the potential of a broadly dis¬ 
tributed group to contribute fully to our total society—a mutual 
loss to all citizens. It is a tragic waste of human resources 
to have a significant proportion of the population effectively 
isolated by a society that does not comprehend the language 
of signs. 

The ASSOCIATION recommends that the language of signs 
be included as a relevant part of a total communication pro¬ 
gram in secondary schools, colleges, and adult education. 

The ASSOCIATION urges all schools and other community 
organizations to actively encourage the participation of deaf 
children and adults in their regular programs; and shall en¬ 
courage Federal, state, and local governments to expand their 
programs for more complete integration of the deaf into our 
society. 


Senator Dole Requests 
White House Conference 

Editor's note: The following, taken from 
the Congressional Record, contains a re¬ 
quest from Senator Robert Dole (R-Kan- 
sas) for President Nixon to call a White 
House Conference on the Handicapped. 

MR. DOLE: Mr. President, today I 
join in support of S.J. Res. 118, request¬ 
ing the President to call a White House 
Conference on the Handicapped. It is the 
intent of this conference to focus greater 
public attention on the problems and 
needs of handicapped people and to 
strengthen the commitment which the 
U.S. must have in overcoming these prob¬ 
lems. 

In 1969, upon coming to the Senate, I 
recommended the creation of a Presi¬ 
dential Task Force to review private and 
public programs and funds, and derive 
better means to serve the total needs of 
handicapped persons. I was extremely 
gratified when the President appointed 
two task forces to study the physically 
and mentally handicapped. The reports 
of those task forces were of value to both 
the Administration and the Congress in 
the formulation and administration of pro¬ 
grams to aid the handicapped. 

Much has been accomplished—many 
new and outstanding programs are under¬ 
way and functioning. We cannot, how¬ 
ever, be fully satisfied until every handi¬ 
capped American is receiving the services 
for his particular needs. 

The task forces on the physically and 
mentally handicapped accomplished a 
great deal. Studies were conducted on 
maternal and infant care, prevention, edu¬ 
cation of the handicapped and their fam¬ 
ilies, employment, the handicapped elder¬ 
ly, research and training programs and 
the severely handicapped. 

The recommendations of the task forces 
were extensive. Legislation and new pro¬ 
grams evolved from those recommenda¬ 
tions and I feel the task forces fostered 
greater awareness of needs of handi¬ 
capped people. 

It is now necessary to conduct an in- 
depth evaluation of areas not studied in 
the previous task forces. It is essential 


that new programs are initiated and exist¬ 
ing programs expanded and improved. 
The purpose of requesting a White House 
Conference on the Handicapped is to ex¬ 
amine what areas need expansion and im- 
p.ovement. 

The Conference members would be di¬ 
rected to make full use of recommenda¬ 
tions made by past and existing advisory 
committees and task force panels on the 
handicapped in preparing background 
materials for delegates to the State and 
White House Conferences. 

Present estimates of handicapped citi¬ 
zens in this country range from 28 mil¬ 
lion to over 50 million. The inability to 
compile a more accurate figure is reason 
enough for requesting a conference. If 
we do not know how many individuals 
are handicapped, what forms of disability 
they have and what kind of services they 
receive, how can we assume that handi¬ 
capped people are receiving appropriate 
services? 

It is an enormous task to properly 
assess the many, far-reaching effects of 
business and industry, churches and pri¬ 
vate voluntary organizations in education, 
employment, health care; in rehabilita¬ 
tion and research for the handicapped. 
I shall not today single out the achieve¬ 
ments of the voluntary groups involved 
in aiding the handicapped. But let me 
say that without the sincerity, scope and 
success of their efforts—in employment 
and training, public information, fund¬ 
raising and support to research, and in 
upgrading health care and education per¬ 
sonnel and facilities—the prospects for 
the handicapped would not have prog¬ 
ressed to the point they are today. 

There still remain many handicapped 
people who sincerely believe there are 
better ways we can demonstrate our con¬ 
cern and thereby better achieve for the 
person with handicaps the security, inde¬ 
pendence and dignity to which he is en¬ 
titled. 

I trust we would all agree that it is the 
person, not the program, that is of the 
greatest importance. By emphasizing the 
individual first, I believe we can begin to 
open new, more meaningful vistas for 
more persons with handicaps. 

It is no doubt that to date we have 


been involved in efforts which have been 
creditable. 

We must now continue to progress to¬ 
wards our maximum potential. 

With this in mind, I lend my support 
to my distinguished colleague from New 
Jersey, Senator Williams, in requesting 
the President to call a White House Con¬ 
ference on the handicapped. 

In this Resolution, the President of the 
United States is directed to convene a 
White House Conference on the handi¬ 
capped to develop recommendations for 
further research and action in areas re¬ 
lating to the handicapped. In order to 
utilize the experience and expertise of all 
persons involved in programming for the 
handicapped, the conference is directed 
to bring together representatives of Fed¬ 
eral, state and local governments, pro¬ 
fessional and lay individuals, and the gen¬ 
eral public, including the handicapped and 
parents of handicapped children. Involv¬ 
ing the handicapped and their families is 
a most wise provision. Who better knows 
the needs and problems of this group 
than the handicapped themselves? 

There are major areas in which the 
conference is directed to consider strat¬ 
egies by which attitudes toward the handi¬ 
capped can be changed. Study shall be 
directed to formulate an information sys¬ 
tem about handicapped individuals, the 
services they receive and the seriousness 
of their disability. Also to be considered 
is expanding the scope of services to the 
severely and multiply handicapped, in¬ 
cluding the aged, the disabled veteran 
and the disadvantaged. 

Thorough examination will be given 
to many other areas with emphasis on 
research and prevention, early diagnosis, 
evaluation and treatment, education, em¬ 
ployment and residential treatment. 

I know of no more important subject 
matter than the handicapped, not solely 
because of my personal interest, but be¬ 
cause of the thousands of American citi¬ 
zens suffering from a physical, mental or 
emotional handicap. It is the hope that 
a White House Conference on the handi¬ 
capped will help initiate progress and 
expansion of programs for the handi¬ 
capped. 
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SILENT COMMUNICATIONS,INC. PRESENTS: 

THE 




AT LAST a telephone communications system that was designed for the deaf from the ground up. The 
MCM uses the most recent, up to the minute developments in space age "Micro-circuitry." The same kind 
of technology that made the pocket calculators possible has gone even farther to bring you the imcompa- 
rable MCM. The MCM is a complete desk model Tele-communications device that is also portable. The 
MCM weighs only five pounds with its own rechargeable batteries. This means you can take the MCM with 
you whenever and wherever you go. The MCM is designed to be used with a variety of telephones 
manufactured in the U.S.: Standard, trimline and touchtone; and is designed for use in a phone booth. The 
MCM is reliable, solid state electronics that require absolutely no maintenance. At the heart of the MCM is a 
unique display consisting of L.E.D.'s (light emitting diodes) that permit you to easily monitor your 
conversation. These features alone make the MCM the most attractive and sensible Tele-communications 
system now available, and there is more. The MCM is totally compatible with TTY's and others, so you do 
not have to give up your friends and already important community services that use a TTY in order to have 
the most complete Tele-communications system 
ever. There are many unique and time saving fea¬ 
tures of the MCM, such as the accessory program, 
available at extra cost, consisting of the cassette 
tape module for a taped copy of important phone 
calls, and the automatic telephone answering 
module for the convenience of secretary-answering 
service without the cost or worry. It is almost too 
good to believe; yet, you can purchase the MCM for 
one low price—no troublesome lease or a price tag 
that only a Rockefeller could appreciate. 




AS A SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER, 

SICO, INC. TAKES $IOO OFF THE $599.95 LIST PRICE! 

THE MCM CAN BE YOURS FOR 
THE INTRODUCTORY PRICE OF $499.95. 


OFFER LIMITED TILL NOVEMBER I. 
SO ACT NOW, CONTACT: 


Detach coupon on dotted line and mail to: 

SICO, INC., 1440 - 29th Avenue, Oakland, CA 94601 

Please send me your free Brochure and Order Form which 
explain the MCM in more detail. 

PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


STATE_ ZIP 


COIVIIVIUPdlCATIOrMS, IIMC. 


144Q-29th AVENUE 
OAKLAND, CA 
94601 

CaiSJ 535-1200 
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A Look At Where We Are And Where We Are Going 

By RALPH L. HOAG, Ed. D. 

August 8, 1973 


Editor's note: Dr. Ralph L. Hoag, superintendent of the Rochester School for the 
Deaf, was the keynote speaker at the 49th Biennial Convention of the Empire State 
Association of the Deaf held in Rochester, N. Y., August 8-11, 1973. A resolution 
passed by the ESAD recommended that his presentation be published in full in THE 
DEAF AMERICAN. 


It was a real pleasure to accept the 
invitation extended by your program 
chairman, Tracy Hurwitz. I have always 
had a very special feeling about the Em¬ 
pire State Association of the Deaf and 
the work it has done over the more than 
100 years of its existence as an organiza¬ 
tion. 

Some of you here may remember my 
parents. Much of Dad’s life here in New 
York State with Mother’s 'support was 
devoted to serving and work with and 
for deaf people in many different projects. 
He was the kind of person who brought 
his whole family into helping solve the 
problems that faced the deaf community 
at the time. He was a strong supporter 
of his local association. He attended every 
ESAD meeting that he could afford. If 
you recall, raising money to go to meet¬ 
ings in those day was not always very 
easy to do. He did much to maintain and 
strengthen the ties of both local and state 
associations to the National Association 
of the Deaf. 

As a child, I remember very vividly 
having been asked to serve as interpreter 
at a number of banquets, lectures and 
special events of the Binghamton and 
Scranton Association activities. I have 
many wonderful memories of the good 
times we had as a family at these events. 

Much of the time between 1949 and 
1966, I’ve been away from the state doing 
many different things in other places. 
Coming back to New York State to 
Rochester in 1966 brought the realization 
that this area represents the heartland 
of the great State of New York in many 
ways. Rochester is now rapidly becom¬ 
ing a major center for education, re¬ 
search and training for the deaf. It is 
also becoming a center for the education 
of special professionals who will be work¬ 
ing with the deaf in a variety of ways. 
The support of your local organizations, 
your personal involvement and your 
shared participation are needed to help 
make these programs better and more 
effective. 

Before going on any further, let me do 
one of the things I was asked to do by 
your program chairman. I wish to ex¬ 
tend to ail of you on behalf of the board, 
students and staff of the Rochester School 
for the Deaf a warm welcome to our 
city. We are pleased you chose Roches¬ 
ter for your 49th Biennial Meeting. 

I was also asked to say a few words 
about some of the things the deaf com¬ 
munity is trying to achieve here in our 
county and to suggest how the ESAD and 
local associations might improve their 
programs of service to the deaf com¬ 
munity. The best I can do with my lim- 
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ited exposure to your activities is to re¬ 
port on some impressions. If these im¬ 
pressions happen to be true, then the 
few observations that are offered might 
be useful to you. There are others here 
tonight who could do this task much bet¬ 
ter. Since I am the one who was asked 
to do it—here are my thoughts for what¬ 
ever they are worth. 

Let me begin by briefly mentioning 
some of the things that seem to be hap¬ 
pening in this area today. These may 
help to serve as examples of what the 
needs are as they relate to these observa¬ 
tions. In turn, you may find this help¬ 
ful in some way in your deliberations here 
at the convention. 

I’ve looked over your agenda for the 
next three days. It is packed. You are 
really planning to come to grips with 
many difficult problems. This indicates 
very clearly that your are a real con¬ 
cerned group. 

In the old days, not too many years 
ago, it was the hearing professional who 
had most of what there was to say about 
education, job training, job placement 
and other things important to your lives. 
Major dependency on these people by the 
deaf community is rapidly coming to an 
end. We are seeing an emergence of 
leadership among the deaf themselves 
that is rapidly changing the way things 
are being done today. 

More schools are finding that they need 
the deaf as teachers, counselors, psychol¬ 
ogists and social workers in order to do 
a more effective educational job with 
these children. The deaf professional is 
also finding new opportunities for serving 
the deaf in rehabilitation services and 
local, state and Federal government 
agencies. Concerned deaf citizens are 
finding themselves being asked to serve 
on local, state and Federal level boards 
and special committees that are con¬ 
cerned about their special needs. 

More needs to be done in this direc¬ 
tion. Not enough of the deaf share in 
decisions that are made affecting their 
lives and destinies. If you wish an ob¬ 
servation at this point—find the quali¬ 
fied, responsible leaders among you and 
encourage them to work in your behalf. 
After you have done this, then give them 
your full support. Many new doors are 
opening for you. Don’t let any oppor¬ 
tunity pass by without quick and re¬ 
sponsible attention. 

Let me cite a few examples. Here in 
Rochester, an opportunity is developing 
for a community-supported service agency 
for the deaf. The most interesting part 
of it is that the staff of this agency could 
very well be qualified deaf individuals 


who, in turn, would be involved in many 
other community activities. However, 
there are strong signs that indecision and 
lack of total support by the deaf com¬ 
munity may have delayed its becoming a 
reality. If this continues, the opportunity 
could be lost. Problems like this may 
exist in other communities. 

On the horizon also has been the possi¬ 
bility that support could be available for 
building a home for deaf senior citizens 
in this area. Again, inter-association 
rivalry and lack of total community sup¬ 
port by the deaf seem to be delaying 
progress. 

On another subject, you are most for¬ 
tunate to have the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf located in our state. 
We are especially fortunate to have it in 
our city. Going back a few years before 
the NTID was established, there were 
a number of influential people in the 
country who thought of the project as a 
waste of the taxpayers’ money. It has 
been an uphill fight for those most in¬ 
terested and involved to make it suc¬ 
ceed. Forward thinking deaf people were 
closely associated with the project from 
the beginning. Without them, it could 
never have become a reality. 

The hearing people on the committee 
to establish the NTID during 1965, in the 
beginning, weren’t sure the deaf could 
be educated to a level high enough to 
meet the demands of a technical educa¬ 
tion. The deaf membeis of the commit¬ 
tee and others who served as consultants 
convinced them otherwise. What seems 
incredible to me is that many deaf peo¬ 
ple began to fight the idea. Here was 
the chance to get on the bandwagon of 
one of the greatest projects that has ever 
been developed to open up educational 
and job opportunities for the deaf in the 
history of our country and, I dare say, 
the world. 

Now that the NTID is well on its way 
and clearly demonstrating what can be 
done, there are now nearly 30 other post- 
high school programs of vocational train¬ 
ing for the deaf in operation offering spe¬ 
cial help for the boys and girls enrolled. 
They are learning a broader variety ol 
very skilled occupational trades than has 
ever been possible before. The develop¬ 
ment of special regional vocational schools 
for the deaf urged by some influential 
individuals could never have done as 
well in so short a time. 

It is becoming very apparent that join¬ 
ing with and becoming a part of pro¬ 
grams of vocational education for the 
hearing, as is being done in these pro¬ 
grams throughout the country, have 
brought the deaf much respect and a host 
of new friends that will make their 
chances for an education even better than 
ever before. 

The hearing people that our young peo¬ 
ple go to school with in these programs 
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very often will be the ones who will be 
future employers of deaf graduates who 
come through these schools later on. 
They obviously will be the ones who will 
be running the businesses of the future. The 
more they know from real life association, 
the better will be the chances for the 
deaf who will be leaving school looking 
for real opportunities in the future. Look¬ 
ing at the situation this way—it seems 
to me—makes sense for you, because 
through this, you become co-workers with 
respectability. Not the poor deaf guy 
who needs a job. 

At RSD, we are beginning this kind of 
a program for younger students in our 
high school. A majority of our juniors 
and seniors go to a vocational training 
center for hearing high school students 
for half of their school day. They get 
supportive counseling services at the vo¬ 
cational education center while they are 
there, and they get their academic edu¬ 
cation and further reinforcing counseling 
services in their home school. This is a 
program that is working well. We think 
our students will be better prepared to 


meet the challenges of a working world 
having had this kind of an experience. 

As a final example illustrating the need 
for unity, let me give an impression 
about the New York State (temporary) 
Commission for the Deaf. This is some¬ 
thing that your organization has been 
hoping for as long as I can remember. 
As a child in my home, I recall hearing 
much discussion about it. Now the Com¬ 
mission is a reality and now that it has 
had a start, it appears to be floundering. 
The fact that it still exists after six years 
as a temporary commission on a year- 
to-year basis is probably because you 
really haven’t gotten behind the people 
involved and given them your full sup¬ 
port. Debate of the issues and your differ¬ 
ences of opinion in public make your posi¬ 
tion of support very weak. It is true 
that debate is needed. However, it would 
seem to me that debate should be con¬ 
ducted within your organization. You 
should eventually take a united stand on 
issues and then all of you give it 100 
percent support. It would be much more 
effective whenever you have the oppor¬ 


tunity to do so publicly—to speak as one 
strong loud voice—not as many small 
dissenting voices that strike out in all 
directions. It seems to me that it would 
be best to concentrate your efforts on 
the most important problems you have. 
Work hard and very responsibly on them 
until solutions are achieved. Success 
comes one small step at a time. 

As witnesses, you and I are on the 
edge of many great improvements in edu¬ 
cation and training for the deaf. We are 
looking very hard at what we used to 
do and evaluating every aspect of our 
program. We are, at the same time, 
trying new ways to improve. Working 
with you in an attempt to better under¬ 
stand the problems you face will help us 
do a better educational job in this rapid¬ 
ly changing world in which we live. An 
effective working partnership is needed 
in order to achieve success in these ven¬ 
tures. 

Thank you for the opportunity to be 
here with you tonight. Best wishes for a 
most su:cessful convention. 



GRAND LODGE OFFICERS, MOST WORSHIPFUL GRAND LODGE, ANCIENT DELTA GUILD F&AM OF NORTH AMERICA—Picture at left, left to right 
(seated): Herbert L. Goodwin, Gr. Jr. Warden; Earl C. Norton, Deputy Gr. Master; Elmer F. Long, Grand Master; William G. Doonan, Sr. Gr. Warden; Joseph 
C. Lacey, Jr. Gr. Treasurer; Ray F. Stallo, Gr. Secretary. Standing: left to right: Francis E. Srack, Gr. Historian; Jerry Crabb, Gr. Sr. Deacon; Earl A. 
Nelson, Gr. Jr. Deacon; Noble G. Powers, Gr. Marshal; J. Duncan Fea, P. G. M., Gr. Lecturer; John H. Rabb, Grand Chaplain; Gordon H. Rice, Gr. Sr. 

Steward; Leo L. Smith, Gr. Jr. Steward; J. Raymond Baker, Gr. Tyler. Picture at right: left to right: Rt. Wor. Herbert L. Goodwin, Gr. Jr. Warden, T. H. 

Gallaudet Lodge No. 5, Washington, D. C.; Rt. Wor. Earl C. Norton, Deputy Grand Master, Golden Gate Lodge No. 2, San Francisco, Calif.; Most. Wor. Elmer 

F. Long, Grand Master, Los Angeles Lodge No. 1, Los Angeles, Calif.; Rt. Wor. William G. Doonan, Gr. Senior Warden, Wichita Lodge No. 3, Wichita, Kans. 


Grand Lodge Sessions Held By Deaf Masons 


Wichita, Kansas, on May 30, 31, June 
1 and 2, 1973, was the scene of the Tri¬ 
ennial Communication of the Most Wor¬ 
shipful Grand Lodge, Ancient Delta Guild, 
Free and Accepted Masons of North Amer¬ 
ica. Deputy Grand Master, Rt. Wor. El¬ 
mer F. Long, acting for the late M. W. 
Francis J. Roberts, Grand Master, pre¬ 
sided in the Grand East. Among the most 
important accomplishments of the three- 
day sessions was the adoption of the re¬ 
cently-published constitution and bylaws 
of the Grand Lodge. 

Registered at the luxurious Executive 
Inn were some sixty to seventy Lodge 
Representatives, Grand Lodge Members 
and their wives. Brothers of Wichita 
Lodge No. 3 hosted the event under the 
able leadership of Rt. Wor. William G. 
Doonan, a member of Wichita Lodge No. 


3 and newly installed Grand Senior War¬ 
den. 

The Most Worshipful Grand Lodge, 
Ancient Delta Guild, F&AM of North 
America, operates on a national scale 
without regard to state lines, and inde¬ 
pendently of state Grand Lodges of Ma¬ 
sonry (hearing). Membership in sub¬ 
ordinate Lodges is strictly limited to deaf 
men who are normally ineligible for mem¬ 
bership in hearing Lodges of Masons be¬ 
cause the physical machinery of such 
Lodges demands the use of hearing and 
speech. 

Subordinate Lodges of Ancient Delta 
Guild, F&AM of North America, are em¬ 
powered to confer the first three Degrees 
of Masonry. Sign language is the medium 
of communication. 

Elective officers selected for the next 
three years: 


Elmer F. Long, Grand Master, Man¬ 
hattan Beach, California 
Earl C. Norton, Deputy Grand Master, 
Pleasant Hill, California 
William G. Doonan, Grand Senior War¬ 
den, Wichita, Kansas 
Herbert L. Goodwin, Grand Junior War¬ 
den, Fairfax, Virginia 
Joseph C. Lacey, Jr., Grand Treasurer, 
Sacramento, California 
Ray F. Stallo, Grand Secretary, Colton, 
California 


BEEN TO THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST? 

If you have, make plans to go again. 
If you haven't look forward to the 43rd 
Biennial Convention of the NAD, Se¬ 
attle, Washington, June 3C-July 6, 1974. 
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nnouncing 


AN UPDATED DICTIONARY 
OF THE SIGNS! 


VOLUME TWO.CONTENTS 


VOLUME ONE .CONTENTS 

MANUAL ALPHABET . 3 

NUMBERS and COUNTING. 6 

PRONOUNS . 17 

VERB FORMS and TENSES . 33 

FAMILY . 45 

ANATOMY . 70 

SHANE (Preposition) . 76 

OPPOSITES . 90 

ACTION WORDS . 91 

INSTANT (Communication) .109 

GO, COME.118 

NEED .99,126 

MONEY .128 

AWAY FROM HOME .141 

A. Let's eat out .145 

B. Stores .151 

C. Grocery shopping .155 

D. Postal services.189 

SIGNS USED IN and AROUND the HOUSE.164 

A. Living room .165 

B. Breakfast .170 

C. Dining room .178 

D. Fruit and Vegetables .189 

E. Kitchen .196 

F. Basement .207 

G. Bedroom .210 

H. Bathroom .222 

THINGS KIDS LOVE TO TALK ABOUT.227 

NATURE, OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES .250 



PRICE 

$ 5.95 

each 

(Add 35^ postage 
for both books) 


TIME and related terms.289 

A. AMUSEMENT PARK .295 

B. DAYS .303 

C. WEEKS .307 

D. MONTHS .309 

E. HOLIDAYS .311 

BASIC HAND SHAPED SIGNS 

LESSON 1 THROUGH 16.315-429 

PRACTICE SENTENCES .430-453 

OCCUPATION .454 

ILLNESS and MEDICINE.467 

RELIGION .484 

A. The LORD'S PRAYER .506 

B. JESUS LOVES ME .511 

GENERAL (SIGNS) .514-549 

NAME_ 


• Hardbound, 814 x 5V2, printed in two colors. 

• An accurate visualization of hands in position of correct 
perspectives. Surprisingly easy to grasp. 

• Approximately 2,500 illustrated formal signs including 
450-500 new signs developed in recent years. 

• Provides many new signs to fill an important need for 
small deaf children. 

• Stimulate practice of deaf idioms as used in Ameslan. 

• Also serves as a textbook, reference work, or reading 
source offering sheer enjoyment in a humorous vein. 


Mail to: David O. Watson 
Route One 

Winneconne, Wis. 54986 

414-582-4412 



Vol. 1 

Vol. 2 

Number of 
Copies 




Scheduled to roll off the presses late in 
August or September. 


ADDRESS_ 

CITY, STATE, ZIP_ 

(The original edition, Talk With Your Hands, will continue to be in print.) 
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RID Headquarters Relocates 

For some time the RID Board has been 
looking for ways to stretch funds so that 
we could continue to operate a national 
office. 

We have found it necessary to relocate 
the office to Gallaudet College. Our new 
mailing address is Registry of Inter¬ 
preters for the Deaf, P.O. Box 1339, 
Washington, D.C. 20013. Phone (202) 
447-0511 (voice), 447-0475 (TTY). 
Certificates Being Prepared 

Certified interpreters have been patient¬ 
ly waiting for their wall-size certificates. 
They have been printed (courtesy of the 
West Virginia School for the Deaf); how¬ 
ever, it may be some time before they 
are ready for mailing. 

They have been sent to the Certification 
Board chairman for signature. Next, let¬ 
tering (interpreter’s name and expiration 
date) has to be done. Then the certifi¬ 
cates have to be packaged for mailing. 
We understand interpreters’ anxiousness 
to receive the certificates and regret the 
slowness inherent in a one-employe office. 
* * * 

This month’s interprenews features the 
Louisiana RID. 

The Louisiana RID Chapter was organ¬ 
ized on November 15, 1969, at Delgado 
College of New Orleans under the banner 
of LID (Louisiana Interpreters for the 
Deaf). On October 28, 1972, the chapter 
voted to change the name to LRID. 

Currently, there are 33 members in 
good standing. Present officers: Rev. H. 
Larry Barnett, president; Rev. Marshall 
R. Larriviere, president-elect; Rev. Ger¬ 
ard J. Howell, first vice president; Mrs. 
Ann Guidry, second vice president (and 
permanent evaluation chairwoman); Miss 
Susan Childress, secretary; Mrs. Sue 
Chadbourne, treasurer; Max M. Ray, 
member-at-large; David W. Myers, mem¬ 
ber-at-large; Anthony P. Mowad, LAD 
representative. 

The state chapter has already spawned 
one city chapter: Baton Rouge Registry 
of Interpreters for the Deaf with Great 
Enthusiasm (BRIDGE), and that chapter 
has adopted as its motto: “Bridging the 
Communication Gap.” New Orleans in¬ 
terpreters are considering preparations 
for a city chapter. 

LRID has been actively concerned in 


the educational process of the state 
school for the deaf and deaf people’s 
civil rights legislation. Legislation in 
1968 was passed to provide an interpreter 
for deaf people in civil cases, state test¬ 
ing and licensing. As a courtesy, LRID 
provides every deaf person in the state 
with a deaf person’s identification card 
and their “Bill of Rights” printed on the 
reverse side. 

Louisiana Code Of Civil Procedure 
Act No. 319 — 1968 Legislation 
Section 1 — Article 1421.1 
Act No. 320 — 1968 Legislation 
Section 1 — Article 272.1 

In case of accidents, deaf and severely 
hard of hearing persons are to be com¬ 
municated to through an interpreter. 

In civil cases and taking a deposition, 
an interpreter must be appointed by 
court. 

The interpreter is to interpret in a 
language that the deaf person under¬ 
stands and reverse interpret to the Eng¬ 
lish language to the best of his skill and 
judgment. 

In court, the interpreter is to take an 
oath and stand within ten feet of the 
deaf person. 

Act No. 515 — 1968 Legislation 
Section 1 

An interpreter is to be furnished for 
the taking of any state tests or licensing. 

In the past 3^ years LRID has spon¬ 
sored six statewide workshops on: Plat¬ 
form, Medical, Legal and “Black” signs. 
The first vice president worked through 
the New Orleans Catholic Church Arch¬ 
diocese in sponsoring a “Total Communi¬ 
cation Workshop” with Terrence O’Rourke 
and Dr. David Denton. The president 
worked through the First Baptist Church 
of Baton Rouge on a similar workshop. 

The most recent workshop was a mock 
trial in a Civil District Court of New 
Orleans. Judge Melvin Duran presided 
with Rev. Howell serving as LRID co¬ 
ordinator. Attorneys Emil Druil and Jer¬ 
ald Weber worked diligently with the 
judge in giving instruction on legal pro¬ 
cedures to the deaf community as well 
as interested interpreters. 

There have been two local RID evalua¬ 
tion workshops in Louisiana with a total 


for the Deaf 

CONSULTANT 

Edna P. Adler, 
Rehabilitation Services Administration 

of 15 members evaluated. LRID provided 
an evaluation team for the Workshop of 
Southern Baptist Interpreters for the 
Deaf. Over 200 attended this workshop 
in New Orleans, representing interpreters 
from California to New York, from Ohio 
to Florida. 

The evaluation team was supplemented 
by two RID certified interpreters from an 
evaluation team in Texas. To them, 
LRID extends a sincere thank you. Ap¬ 
plicants from Arkansas, Colorado, Flor¬ 
ida, Georgia, New Mexico and Okla¬ 
homa were evaluated. 

This workshop (WSSBI) provided much 
needed information. Perhaps one of the 
oldest interpreting settings, interpreting 
in religious settings, has suffered in qual¬ 
ity advancement. The rightful advance¬ 
ment of the cause of “separation of 
church and state” has bent over back¬ 
wards in this stand. However, LRID and 
perhaps many other state chapters have 
avoided “religious interpreting work¬ 
shops” to the point of mutual isolation. 
The contribution made by both groups is 
too valuable to overlook. Perhaps the 
deaf communities can bridge the gap, and 
thus still uphold the “separation.” 

The WSSBI had three 90-minute sessions 
on each of the following subjects: Re¬ 
verse Interpreting, Beginning Interpreters, 
New Religious Signs, Interpreting in Re¬ 
ligious Observances, Music Interpretation 
and College Level Interpreting. 

WDSU, Channel 6, of New Orleans has 
joined the growing list of TV stations 
across the country providing interpreted 
news for the deaf. Mrs. Janie Powell, 
staff interpreter at Delgado Junior Col¬ 
lege and a representative of LRID, in¬ 
terprets the news at 7:25 a.m. Monday 
through Friday. 


Look ahead to . . . 

The 43nd Biennial Convention 
of the 

National Association of the Deaf 

Seattle, Washington 

JUNE 30-JULY 6, 1974! 

Watch for details in conning issues 
of THE DEAF AMERICAN. 
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From A Parent's Point Of View 

Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


A Parable of TRIPOD continues . . 

CHAPTER XI—LENDING A HAND 

The Spirit of TRIPOD is calling to many 
hearts across the nation. Parents who 
have felt alone and lost in coping with 
their child’s deafness, deaf people who 
have felt isolated and unable to shatter 
the silence surrounding them and pro¬ 
fessionals who have worked alone in their 
efforts to improve programs for deaf citi¬ 
zens are now all working together to slay 
the dragon of misunderstanding which has 
kept deaf people separated from the hear¬ 
ing world. 

TRIPODERS need each other. They 
enjoy a special sense of comaradie and 
warmth which can produce an epidemic 
of TRIPODING across the country. A 
TRIPODER is an action person who is an 
advocate for deaf people ... a deaf or 
hearing person dedicated to improving 
educational, vocational and social oppor¬ 
tunities for deaf citizens ... a special 
type person, endowed with a rare sensi¬ 
tivity and spirit . . . which enables them 
to do the impossible with a little help 
from their friends. 

One day as I sat dreaming about a na¬ 
tion of TRIPODERS, and envisioning the 
day when the invisible barrier of deaf¬ 
ness would melt away . . . the TEN COM¬ 
MANDMENTS OF TRIPOD and the BE¬ 
ATITUDES OF TRIPODERS appeared in 
my mind . . . and so I share them now 
with you. 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS OF 
TRIPOD 

1. TRIPODERS SHALL LOVE ONE 
ANOTHER, for all who work to better 
the lives of deaf citizens are truly broth¬ 
ers and sisters. 

2. TRIPODERS SHALL COOPERATE, 
for they know they cannot reach their 
goal unless they work together—deaf 
adult, parents and professional. 

3. TRIPODERS SHALL NOT SEEK 
PRAISE AND RECOGNITION for their 
endeavors, but shall keep their eyes up¬ 
on the goal of equal opportunity for all 
deaf citizens. 

4. TRIPODERS SHALL WORK TO 
BRING ABOUT AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF DEAFNESS, for deaf people are truly 
the most misunderstood of all God’s chil¬ 
dren. 

5. TRIPODERS SHALL BE ADVO¬ 
CATES OF DEAF CITIZENS and shall 
work to improve educational, vocational 
and social opportunities for all deaf per¬ 
sons at the local, state and national levels. 

6. TRIPODERS SHALL NOT TURN 
AWAY FROM HEARING PEOPLE who 
extend a hand in friendship ... for God 
may have chosen such as these to be 
channels of blessing to the deaf com¬ 
munity. 

7. TRIPODERS SHALL NEVER WASTE 
TIME ARGUING ABOUT ORALISM AND 


MANUALISM, for a pat on the shoulder 
is a soft sign which melts away anger. 

8. TRIPODERS SHALL BE ACTION 
PEOPLE who always welcome newcomers 
into the TRIPOD family. 

9. TRIPODERS SHALL NOT HIDE 
THEIR GOOD WORKS, but shall share 
their victories with other TRIPODERS 
across the nation. 

10. TRIPODERS SHALL ENJOY EACH 
OTHER’S COMPANY, SHALL MAKE 
TRIPODING A FUN ACTIVITY AND 
SHALL BELIEVE THEY WERE SPE¬ 
CIALLY CHOSEN TO DO GOD’S WORK 
IN THE DEAF COMMUNITY HERE ON 
EARTH. 

THE BEATITUDES OF TRIPODERS 

Blessed are families who have been 
given a deaf boy or girl, for God has 
chosen to bless such homes with one of 
His very special children. 

Blessed are deaf boys and girls whose 
parents are eager to communicate using 
hands, face, voice, body and love, for 
God has blessed the heart of such parents 
with understanding of their deaf child. 

Blessed are professionals who share 
their friendship with deaf men and women, 
boys and girls, for God has given them a 
rewarding opportunity to help His special 
children. 

Blessed are employers who hire deaf 
workers, for God shall profit their busi¬ 
ness endeavors and shall cause His ap¬ 
proval to shine upon them. 

Blessed are public servants who work 
to assure that deaf persons can enjoy 
equal rights of citizenship, for God shall 
cause goodwill to light their path. 

Blessed are teachers of the deaf, for 
God has given them a candle of love to 
light the lamp of knowledge in the minds 
of their deaf students. 

Blessed are deaf citizens who seek to 
share their silent world with hearing peo¬ 
ple, for God has not meant His children 
to be separated by deafness. 

Blessed are hearing people who learn 
to communicate with deaf citizens, for 
when they learn to speak through their 
hands, God will cause love to fill their 
hearts. 

Having delivered these TEN COMMAND- 


State Association Officers 
1973-1975 

Florida: Mrs. Cecilia McNeilly, president; 
Darwin Holmes, vice president; Eddie 
Gobble, secretary; Clyde James, treas¬ 
urer; Rita Slater, Robert McClintock, 
Rozeile McCall, trustees. Mrs. McNeilly 
was chosen Representative to the NAD 
Convention in Seattle in 1974, with Robert 
Stanley the second Representative or al¬ 
ternate. Miami Beach was chosen for 
the 1975 convention with the Playboy Club 
as headquarters. 

Kansas: Billy Nedrow, president; Ken¬ 
neth Milner, vice president; Kenneth Cul¬ 
ver, president-elect; Maude Nedrow, sec¬ 
retary; Doris Heil, treasurer; Jerry Crabb 
and Larry McGlynn, board members. The 
1975 convention will be at Salina, August 
8-10, 1975, with the Hilton Inn as head¬ 
quarters and Doris Heil in charge of 
the program. 

Minnesota: Lloyd V. Moe, president; How¬ 
ard A. Johnson, first vice president; James 
D. Jones, second vice president; Ms. Mari¬ 
lyn Grenell, secretary; John Mathews, 
treasurer; Charles Vadnais and Mrs. 
Myrtle N. Allen, four-year directors; 
George Hanson and Francis Crowe, hold¬ 
over directors. 


MENTS and BEATITUDES, a spirit of 
prophecy speaks to me and says: “AS¬ 
SURE TRIPODERS THAT THEY WILL 
FIND SUCCESS IN THE MONTHS AND 
YEARS TO COME. ADVISE THEM THAT 
THE PARABLE OF TRIPOD, THE TEN 
COMMANDMENTS OF TRIPOD AND 
THE BEATITUDES OF TRIPODERS 
HAVE BEEN GIVEN TO PEOPLE WITH 
UNDERSTANDING HEARTS. TELL 
THEM TO GO NOW AND SHARE THE 
JOY OF SPIRIT AND THE WARMTH 
OF HEART AVAILABLE TO THOSE 
WHO ARE WILLING TO BEAR ONE 
ANOTHER’S BURDENS.” 

. . . and I wait now in anticipation, 
knowing that the message of TRIPOD, 
TRIPODERS and TRIPODING is abroad 
in the land. 

If you would like to be a TRIPODER 
and did not get to attend a TRIPOD 
meeting, please send me your name and 
address so I can share it with first and 
second generation TRIPODERS in your 
state. Write to: Mary Jane Rhodes, 6025 
Springhill Drive, Apt. 203, Greenbelt, 
Maryland 20770. 


Try a new approach at 

HARRIS0N-CHILH0WEE BAPTIST ACADEMY 

Combining academic excellence with Christian love and 
concern, deaf and hearing students learn together in an 
accredited residential high school. 

For information write: REGISTRAR 
Box D 

Harrison-Chilhowee Baptist Academy 
Seymour, Tennessee 37865 
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LAWRENCE NEWMAN 

termination of federal grant programs 

The following statements appeared on an announcement 
sheet mailed out by the International Association of Parents 
of the Deaf (also known as CAID-Parent Section): 

YESTERDAY 

Our children could look forward to services from the Edu¬ 
cation of the Handicapped Act, Council of Organizations 
Serving the Deaf, Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf, 
National Leadership Training Program, NAD Communi¬ 
cative Skills Program, National Census of the Deaf, Pro¬ 
fessional Rehabilitation Workers with the Adult Deaf and 
such mental health programs as provided by the Langley 
Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute in California and Rock¬ 
land Hospital in New York. 

TODAY 

These programs are being terminated. (Education of the 
Handicapped Act is yet to be voted on.) 

Parents of handicapped children number 30-40 million, yet 
services for the handicapped are a rock bottom priority in 
this country. 

NOW 

It is imperative that we use our national voice and focus 
public and congressional attention on the needs of our 
children. In one swift stroke all that has taken years to 
provide deaf persons with services has been withdrawn. 

We have the numbers and force of hearing and deaf per¬ 
sons within IAPD to dare to move the bureaucracy. 

ONE WAY is a well-organized network of key people who 
will trigger newspaper coverage, telephoning, telegrams 
and letter-writing to the right people at the right time. 

The IAPD under its executive secretary, dynamic and hard¬ 
working Lee Katz, has been mailing out registration cards ask¬ 
ing people to be key persons in their states. We (I am proud 
to say I became president of the IAPD last June) have formed 
a Legislative Committee and our goal is to play a powerful 
and meaningful role as a national voice on behalf of deaf per¬ 
sons everywhere. (By the way, it costs only $3 to become an 
associate member, $5 single parent membership, $7.50 hus¬ 
band/wife membership. Send your checks to IAPD, 814 Thayer 
Ave., Silver Spring, Maryland 20910.) 

I am sure that by now we realize that termination of grants 
cannot only be swift and ruthless but also is not stopped by 
any geographical considerations. Eventually it could reach the 
jugular veins of many cherished institutes, programs and serv¬ 
ices for the deaf. All of a sudden we are waking up to the 
realization that nothing is permanent and that when there is 
termination of grants on a broad scale we can be one of the 
victims. We will have to learn to set aside many of our dis¬ 
agreements and, as taxpaying citizens, become more actively 
involved in the government process for the common good of 
our deaf people. 

Concerned about the termination of the National Leader¬ 
ship Training Program in the Area of the Deaf, I decided to 
write to my own Congressman. The following correspondence 
might be of interest to readers of this column: 

Congress of the United States 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

July 17, 1973 

Lawrence Newman 
5445 Via San Jacinto 
Riverside, California 92506 
Dear Mr. Newman: 

I received and read with concern your recent letter expressing 
your dissatisfaction over the termination of funds for the Na¬ 
tional Leadership Training Program in the Area of the Deaf 
at California State University in Northridge. 

Earlier I had received another inquiry similar to yours, and 
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I had contacted the Rehabilitation Services Administration of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to obtain 
an authoritative reply. Enclosed you will find a copy of it. 

If you require additional information, do not hesitate to con¬ 
tact me. 

Sincerely, 

/s/ Victor V. Veysey 
Member of Congress 

Honorable Victor Veysey 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 20515 
Dear Mr. Veysey: 

Thank you for your telephone inquiry of June 25 concerning 
the phase out of the National Leadership Training Program— 
Area of the Deaf which is being conducted at California State 
University, Northridge. This program has been supported by 
a training grant from the Rehabilitation Services Administra¬ 
tion of the Social and Rehabilitation Service under authority 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 

Your inquiry was prompted by a letter from Richard G. Brill, 
Superintendent, California School for the Deaf, Riverside. You 
may be interested to know that we received a copy of that letter 
addressed to Secretary Weinberger. 

Training grant programs administered by the Social and Re¬ 
habilitation Service are being phased out in Fiscal Year 1973 
and Fiscal Year 1974 as a part of a general policy to curtail 
specialized manpower training programs. No new awards for 
long term training projects will be made. Traineeships will 
be awarded only to those students who are presently receiving 
assistance and are dependent upon trainee support to complete 
their study program. 

Support of categorical direct training grant programs is being 
discontinued in favor of broad programs of support for higher 
education. Primary reliance for future manpower development 
will be placed on general student aid programs administered 
by the Office of Education. Federally-funded programs of 
general student aid are now available to assure that students 
are not deprived of higher education for lack of funds. These 
programs provide scholarship assistance for needy students at 
the undergraduate level and guaranteed loans for both under¬ 
graduate and graduate students. 

In view of the availability of these more general forms of as¬ 
sistance, specialized programs such as SRS training programs 
are duplicative. A student who wishes to pursue an education 
to enable him to serve deaf persons can receive the assistance 
he needs from the general programs, thus rendering the spe¬ 
cialized program unnecessary. 

The decision to phase out the manpower training grant pro¬ 
grams is an administrative one. It is not limited to programs 
administered by the Social and Rehabilitation Service but ap¬ 
plies also to other manpower training programs in the Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In accord with the phase out policy, a grant will be made, at 
a reduced level, for support of the National Leadership Train¬ 
ing Program through August 31, 1974. This final year should 
enable the University to plan an orderly transition period and 
allow time for the exploration of other possible funding sources. 
We were pleased to respond to your inquiry and welcome any 
further questions you may have concerning our program. 
Sincerely yours, 

/s/ William M. Usdane 

Assistant Commissioner for 
Program Development 
Rehabilitation Services Administration 
* * ❖ 

5445 Via San Jacinto 
Riverside, Calif. 92506 
July 24, 1973 

Honorable Victor Veysey 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 
Dear Honorable Veysey: 

In a time like this it is good to see some proof that the demo¬ 
cratic process is still working. I appreciate the time and effort 
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you took to attend to my concern in regard to the phasing out 
of the National Leadership Training Program in the Area of 
the Deaf. 

I want you to be aware that when support of categorical direct 
training grant programs is being discontinued in favor of broad 
programs of support for higher education it is tantamount to 
the death knell of such categorical programs. 

When persons are promoted to the top echelons of government 
positions we taxpayers expect them to do their homework, to 
conduct an in-depth study of the programs under their steward¬ 
ship and to make factual reports of specific programs in spe¬ 
cific areas. Instead, what has happened has been blanket 
decisions and sweeping cancellations under the rationalization 
that there are other forms of assistance and the current pro¬ 
grams are but duplicative. 

Take the Leadership Training Program in the Area of the Deaf. 
This is not a program that can be given in any university in 
any area of the nation. The nature of deafness is such that 
it is more of an educational than a physical handicap. With 
the cutoff of auditory input the deaf people must rely on a 
variety of approaches that are basically visual. It takes years 
to develop effective structural characteristics and a staff so¬ 
phisticated enough to successfully implement leadership train¬ 
ing in the area of the deaf. The grant program has for more 
than a decade made possible the attendance of persons from 
all over our nation at California State University, Northridge. 
These students have not merely been young, needy but persons 
with families and well established in their careers who left 
their positions in order to be of greater assistance to deaf 
people. Because of the specialized and unique nature of deaf¬ 
ness these people had to make sacrifices and travel great dis¬ 
tances in order to be at a place where there are the staff and 
the facilities for such training. 

Once there is no guarantee of a funding program such a Leader¬ 
ship Training Program collapses. Then where does a student, 
even if he receives assistance from the Office of Education, go? 
The crucial point I wish to bring up is that assistant commis¬ 
sioner Usdane’s points would apply to a hearing student in 
public education. Such a student could apply for assistance 
and attend a university in his locality because the training and 
the resources are vastly different from that required for those 
involved in the education and leadership training of the deaf. 
The statement that a grant will be made to continue the pro¬ 
gram through August 31, 1974, in order for the University to 
explore other possible funding sources is a hollow one although 
the one year’s reprieve is welcome. You will understand the 
difficulty of securing other sources of funding because the 
participants do not come from a single state but from all over 
the nation which makes it necessary that the funding come 
from the Federal level. 

Honorable Veysey, I am sure you are aware that the temper 
of the times is such that the American people are going to 
become active participants in the government process and not 
sit back blindly accepting decisions made based on sweeping 
generalizations and an ignorance of the human elements in¬ 
volved. 

I hope you will be able to pursue this matter further with as¬ 
sistant commissioner William M. Usdane and others so in¬ 
volved in the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
As president of the International Association of Parents of the 
Deaf, I intend to pursue this matter to the greatest extent 
possible. I intend to bring this matter up with my Legislative 
Committee and to alert the Home Office in Washington, D.C., 
which has a mailing list of 10,000. I also intend to inform local, 
state and national associations of the deaf about what has 
happened and to urge them to get in touch with their members 
and with their Congressmen. 

Sincerely, 

/s/ Lawrence Newman 


If you are concerned why not send in your membership 
check to Lee Katz with any questions you might have? She 
has a list of Congressmen in your area. Through our news¬ 
letter, “The Endeavor,” you will be kept informed of legis- 
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lative matters and of what our Legislative Committee is doing. 

Continuous vigilance is the price we must pay to preserve 
what we have. Active involvement is the step we must take 
to restore what we have lost. 

* * ❖ 

In recent weeks we have received many calls and letters 
regarding erroneous information received either from Con¬ 
gressmen or directly from a spoksman in RSA indicating that 
the NLTP Program has not been terminated. Here are the 
facts: 

FIRST: The letter which the Department of HEW spokes¬ 
men have sent to Congressmen contains this statement: “You 
will be pleased to learn that the NLTP has not been terminated, 
but will be supported under RSA at a somewhat reduced level 
through August 31, 1974.” 

This statement implies that the program will operate for 
1973-74. This is not correct. Here are the facts: 

RSA has awarded NLTP $34,568 for the period September 
1, 1973, through August 31, 1974. This is approximately 20% 
of the $150,998 awarded for the 1972-73 program. This amount 
was given in accord with the phaseout policy to enable the 
educational institution to plan orderly transition period and 
allow time for the exploration of other possible funding sources. 

CSUN is not prepared to make up the 80% cut for a pro¬ 
gram that is national in scope and which draws the majority 
of its students from states other than California. 

CSUN has explored with both public and private agencies 
the possibility of financial assistance, but without success. 
Deafness is not a “visible” handicap and does not attract pub¬ 
lic support. 

SECOND: The letter further states. “Support of categorical 
direct training grant programs is being discontinued in favor 
of broad programs of support for higher education. These pro¬ 
grams provide scholarship assistance for needy students at the 
undergraduate level and guaranteed loans for both undergrad¬ 
uates and graduate students.” 

The impression is given that students accepted into the 
NLTP could obtain financial support through existing “student 
assistance programs.” This is not true. Here are the facts: 

CSUN’s University Financial Aids Officer and the Student 
Loan Officer for the California division of Bank of America 
confirm the following: 

There are no scholarship assistance programs available to 
graduate students. The Bank of America will make guaranteed 
loans in an amount not to exceed $1500 per year to graduate 
students who have been residents of California for at least one 
year. Out of state students could possibly obtain guaranteed 
loans from their local bank, but again the $1500 maximum 
would appear to apply. 

With out-of-state tuition at $650 per semester at CSUN and 
with summer school tuition of approximately $400 the $1500 
student loan would be completely inadequate to meet the costs 
of travel to California and living expenses for a student and 
his family for the eight-month period. 

The impression that NLTP students can obtain adequate 
financial assistance through guaranteed loans is strictly a 
mirage. 

THIRD: In reviewing the current Department of HEW 
Budget document note that approximately $17 million dollars was 
allocated for “orderly phaseout of SRS Training Programs.” 
Questions which you (and your Congressmen) may want to ask 
of Secretary Weinberger and Corbett Reedy, Acting Commis¬ 
sioner of RSA, would include: 

1. Why hasn’t this money been used as intended for an 
“orderly phaseout of SRS Training Programs”? It is obvious 
that the abrupt termination of such Training grants as COSD, 
RID, NAD Communicative Skills Program, the Langley Porter 
Project under Drs. Schlessinger and Meadow and the NLTP 
do not represent an “orderly phaseout.” 

2. Why can’t this 17 million be utilized to maintain (at 
least for the coming year) high priority SRS programs serving 
the national interest and benefitting our most severely handi¬ 
capped citizens? 

3. Why has the administration of HEW, SRS, RSA failed 
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to give honest answers to inquiries as to why the National 
Leadership Training Program (and other programs on deaf¬ 
ness) are being abruptly terminated? 

If you have not been satisfied with the replies from your 
Congressmen and the administration we would urge you to 
write again citing the above three points and requesting honest 
answers. 

If NLTP funding can be restored within the next 60 days 
there is a good chance that the program can be operated be¬ 
ginning in January 1974. If there is no assurance of funding 
by October 1, NLTP faculty will have other commitments for 
spring semester and—of course—those selected as participants 
will not have sufficient time to make necessary arrangements 
to leave their jobs and move their families to Northridge. 

Send carbon copies of your letter to: 

The Honorable Casper Weinberger 
Secretary, Health, Education and Welfare 
330 Independence Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 20201 

The Honorable Alan Cranston 
452 Old Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 20510 

The Honorable John Tunney 
1415 New Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 20510 


Telephone the local office of your Congressman and voice 
your personal concerns. 

* # * 

August 6, 1973 

Mr. Lawrence Newman 
5445 Via San Jacinto 
Riverside, California 92506 

Dear Mr. Newman: 

With further reference to the funding of the National Lead¬ 
ership Program in the area of the deaf, I will forward your 
recent letter to Assistant Commissioner Usdane, so that he may 
benefit from your comments. 

I do not doubt the merits of your program, but I also be¬ 
lieve that many of the decisions on merit should be made by 
those in a position to observe results, rather than in Wash¬ 
ington. The philosophy of the present administration is to not 
fund through categorical grants but rather in broader block 
grants permitting decisions as to programs to those at local 
levels. 

Do you not feel that the merits of your program could be 
made evident to University authorities? The year of continued 
funding would provide an opportunity for that. You might be 
surprised at the result. 

Sincerely yours, 
s/ Victor V. Veysey 
Member of Congress 


Accommodations for 750 Students . . . 

NTID Building Complex Nearing Completion 


Enrollment opportunities for deaf high 
school graduates will increase at the Na¬ 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf 
in 1974. 

NTID’s new 24 million dollar build¬ 
ing complex on the Rochester Institute 
of Technology campus is now 85 percent 
complete, and occupation of the new 
facilities is set for early 1974. 

The facilities, consisting of an academic 
building, residence complex and dining 
hall, will enable NTID eventually to ac¬ 
commodate up to 750 students. Present 
enrollment is over 400. 

Through constant evaluation of the 
needs and opportunities in the fields of 
business, industry and the professions, 
NTID continues to offer the most up-to- 
date training in career fields with good 
job potential. 

Technical education is an area often 
clouded with misunderstanding. Is tech 
ed. simply a newer term for “trade” 
education, or is it a viable education 
form, meaningful to today’s technological 
society? 

Dr. Jack Clarcq, assistant dean of Tech¬ 
nical Education at NTID, believes train¬ 
ing in the technologies gives people the 
ability to perform in many different roles. 

“Our major goal in technical education 
at NTID is to prepare people to fulfill 
multiple functions in today’s technological 
society. We try to point out the many 
options open to students and provide 
varied educational choices, preparing 
them to function in many different jobs,” 
Dr. Clarcq said. 

The medical professions are demanding 
more and more trained technicians. The 
Medical Record Technician program and 


the Medical Laboratory Technician pro¬ 
gram are just two areas where job de¬ 
mand and placement potential are high. 

As the needs of the business world ex¬ 
pand, new office methods and machinery 
make it imperative that a business career 
program offer the most modern training 
by experts in the business world. NTID 
continually strives to offer such a pro¬ 
gram. 

Skilled technicians in the fields of print¬ 
ing and photography are in demand, as 
well as trained personnel in applied art 
areas to work as graphic designers, lay¬ 
out and mechanical artists, illustrators 
and audiovisual media technicians. 

Qualified persons in engineering tech¬ 
nologies are needed as architectural and 
industrial draftsmen, electronics trouble¬ 
shooters and electromechanical experts. 
Also in demand are machine tool operators 
who know the principles of toolmaking 
used in industry today. 

NTID is also one of the few technical 
facilities in the country today to have a 
program in the up-and-coming field of 
numerical control programming, which 
enables students to operate automated 
numerically controlled machine tools. 

Students who qualify and wish to ad¬ 
vance even more can enter any of the 
40 degree programs in the Colleges of 
Business, Graphic Arts and Photography, 
Science, General Studies, Fine and Ap¬ 
plied Arts, the School of Applied Science 
and the College of Continuing Education, 
at Rochester Institute of Technology, the 
hearing college campus where NTID is 
located. 

Deaf students are offered the option of 
many support services such as inter¬ 


preting, notetaking, speech and hearing 
training and personal and social counsel¬ 
ing. 

In addition to their studies, NTID stu¬ 
dents are encouraged to become involved 
in a number of activities to complement 
their social and academic development. 
Special housing situations, Student Con¬ 
gress, NTID Drama Club, volunteer pro¬ 
grams, religious activities and athletics 
are just a few of the areas available to 
them. 

Deaf students in their junior and senior 
years of high school should begin consid¬ 
ering their applications to NTID as soon 
as possible. 

There are no entrance examinations re¬ 
quired for admission to NTID, but there 
are a number of records and forms needed 
for the consideration of the student’s ap¬ 
plication. 

The final decision of admission to NTID 
is based on audiological information; 
achievement tests; high school records; 
references from principals, vocational re¬ 
habilitation counselors and teachers; and 
proof that the applicant is a U.S citizen 
or a permanent resident. 

Students who are currently enrolled in 
other postsecondary programs and wish 
to transfer to NTID will also be consid¬ 
ered. 

NTID encourages deaf students to ex¬ 
plore the options available through the 
Institute. 

For further information write now to: 
Admissions Coordinator, National Tech¬ 
nical Institute for the Deaf, Rochester 
Institute of Technology, One Lomb Me¬ 
morial Drive, Rochester, New York 14623. 
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The Ideal Package for Hearing Families With Deaf Children... and Positively 


A MUST FOR EVERY DEAF ORGANIZATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES! 

The Official New Film Training Series 

AMESLAN 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN SIGN LANGUAGE 


Here is the tool so urgently needed by every community library, by so many community organizations, 
so many schools and churches, and so many business and industry groups needing and wanting to 
communicate more effectively among deaf employes or for application in high noise level environments. 


IF YOU CANNOT BUY THIS SERIES WITH YOUR OWN FUNDS, SOLICIT 
LOCAL SUPPORT FROM SCHOOLS, LIBRARIES, CHARITABLE INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS, SERVICE CLUBS OR PHILANTHROPIC INDIVIDUALS. ASK 
YOUR LOCAL NEWSPAPER, TV OR RADIO STATION TO CONDUCT 
A SPECIAL FUND-RAISING COMPAIGN FOR THIS SPECIFIC PURPOSE. 


Developed by Louie J. Fant, Jr., Cali¬ 
fornia State University, Northridge, 
noted educator/actor, program consists 
of 14 snap-on 8mm cassettes, with both 
Fant and deaf performers demonstrat¬ 
ing everyday sign language in actual 
and slow motion. Explanation of each 
lesson in accompanying textbook, 
“Ameslan—An Introduction to Ameri¬ 
can Sign Language.” Teacher’s man¬ 
ual included. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
814 Thayer Ave. 

Silver Spring, MD 20910 


Please rush me complete details concerning the Ameslan training program. 


Ideal for libraries, schools, churches, 
home and industry. Kodak Supermatic 
60 or Kodak Ektographic 120 projector 
included, if desired. 16mm version 
mounted on steel reels in steel cans 
also available. 


NAME 


REPRESENTING 


ADDRESS 


All elements of this program may be 
purchased as a component of any on¬ 
going staff development program with 
ESEA Title I (89-13) funds. Priced 
from $390. An excellent tax-deductible 
gift to libraries, churches or voluntary 
organizations from individuals, com¬ 
panies, foundations or service clubs. 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 














By Toivo Lindholm 

4BH Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92504 


AMONG TO THE DEAF 


Vernon Birck, Hemet, Calif., reminisces: 

My bride and I planned on a trip to a 
certain place by train. I verbally ordered 
two tickets and the station master posed 
a question. All this clear and intelligible. 

I turned around and in signs asked my 
wife, “One way or round trip?” I turned 
to the agent and spoke. 

Suddenly the agent looked puzzled and 
uncomprehensible. Seeing us signing he 
suddenly lost ability to understand my 

speaking apparently. He shoved me a 

pad and pencil, and I had to scribble 
my reply to his query. 

$ $ $ 

Sometimes I don’t see jokes in some 

labeled as such. Perhaps some of you 
will appreciate this one found in Paul S. 
McElroy’s “The Little Book of Gentle 
Humor” I received from my dear daugh¬ 
ter-in-law Pam for Father's Day. The 
book is full of side ticklers, but only 
this one refers to the deaf: 

A visiting minister to the church in 
Kilmacolm, Scotland, was asked to make 
the sermon as brief as possible in keep¬ 
ing with propriety because of a special 
celebration that was to follow the service. 
The request was unknown to the deaf 
senior elder who came to the study after¬ 
ward and with his hand cupped over his 
ear, said, “Ya’ didn’ hae much to say, 
but I heard you, every word.” 

❖ ❖ * 

Through the efforts of Georgia Beach, 
granddaughter of Mrs. Lily Hogle, St. 
Augustine, Fla., I am in possession of a 
Xerox copy of an article printed in Wash¬ 
ington (D.C.) Post. The title of the article 
is “French’s Statues” by Paul Richards. 
Dated June 4, 1971, it refers to Daniel 
Chester French, sculptor, and dwells 
largely on Lincoln statue, housed in 
Lincoln Memorial in Washington, and 
Gallaudet statue on Gallaudet campus. 
The paragraph in question in the article: 
“. . . It is not widely known, but Lin¬ 
coln’s hands form the letters ‘A’ and ‘L’ 
in the finger alphabet of the deaf. Pre¬ 
sumably meaning the initials of Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

Naturally I looked up my New Funk 
& Wagnalls Encyclopedia. I studied the 
Lincoln statue picture there, and find I 
have to stretch my imagination consid¬ 
erably to see “A” and “L” in the hands. 
If at that, the letters are reversed to the 
viewer’s point of view. Someone of you 
in Washington, take a look at the statue 
and comment. 

But there were items of interest in the 
article: 

“The site that French had picked for 


the Gallaudet statue was occupied by an 
enormous apple tree. French said the 
tree would have to go. The college presi¬ 
dent’s children, who played among its 
branches, vigorously disagreed. 

“The impasse was resolved by two 
acts of God. A sudden storm arose and 
blew away the tree’s main branch. When 
the children still insisted that the dam¬ 
aged tree remain, another storm arose 
and finished the job.” 

Hi sj: 

DETECTING BY EAR 

European police are experimenting with 
a surprising new technique of criminal 
identification—ear prints. They base this 
on the contention that ears are even more 
distinctive than the patterns that make 
up fingerprints. 

Michael Fooner, U. S. criminologist, in 
his current book, “Interpol,” quotes one 
European expert: “The ear is the most 
distinguishing of human features. With 
its many cavities and undulations, there 
is such a wide variety of possible struc¬ 
tures that it is almost impossible to find 
two persons whose ears are identical in 
all their parts. Moreover, the shape of 
the ear does not alter from birth to 
death.” 

Of course, criminals are not going to 
leave ear prints strewn around as they 
might fingerprints, though there is a 
Swiss case on record in which a burglar 
was identified through an ear print he 
left on a door frame while leaning hard 
against it in forcing the door. More like¬ 
ly, suspects in criminal cases would be 
routinely ear-printed in police stations, 
and a central bank of such prints would 
be built up for identification use in fu¬ 
ture cases.—The Parade 
* * * 

Taken from “Personal Glimpses” in 
Reader’s Digest: 

When opera star Beverly Sills’ first 
child, Muffy Greenough, was nearly two 
years old, it became certain that the 
youngster was almost totally deaf. Iron¬ 
ically, Muffy would never hear the sound 
of her mother’s singing. At almost the 
same time, Beverly gave birth to a 
mentally retarded son. 

The star took a full year off from per¬ 
forming in order to work with her daugh¬ 
ter in a school for the deaf, and to try 
to come to terms with her dual tragedy, 
“The first question you ask,” she says, 
“is a self-pitying ‘Why me?’ Then it 
changes to a much bigger ‘Why them?’ 
It makes a complete difference in your 
attitude.”—Time 

* ❖ * 
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During this gas shortage crisis, Mrs. 
Dagmar (Evelyn) Moore drove into a 
filling station and ordered, “Fill ’er up.” 
Attendant pointed to a sign that said, “10 
gal. to a customer.” Evelyn protested 
that normal people could save on gas 
by using the phone more, whereas the 
deaf, deprived of its use, have to use the 
car more for a thousand errands. The 
attendant looked around, nodded and gave 
Evelyn a tankful. 

:|: * * 

Two old codgers were rocking on the 
front porch, ear trumpets at their sides. 
One was tying flies and the other was 
cleaning a fishing reel. After an hour 
went by, the one cleaning the reel cupped 
his hand to his mouth and hollered, “Hey, 
Jeb, do you want to go fishing? 

“Can’t,” the other hollered back, “I’m 
going fishing.”—Skiles & Henderson in 
Parade’s “My Favorite Jokes” 

* * * 

This page is starved for an anecdote 
from you. 

Hi Hi Hi 

The rest to follow is from the collection 
of Harry Belsky, Jackson Heights, N.Y. 

The main proposition which I shall at¬ 
tempt to establish in the present paper 
is that a too abundant and too constant 
use of signs to the neglect of dactylology 
and written language is the grand prac¬ 
tical error of the American Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb.—Luzerne Rae in 

1852, California News 1895 

Hi Hi Hi 

HORSE SENSE 

Jim Johnson—“Am yo’r horse afraid of 
automobiles?” 

Joe Jackson—“Yais.” 

Jim Johnson—“Ah thought he was blind 
and deaf!” 

Joe Jackson—“He am, but he can 
smell.”—California News (1905) 

Hi Hi Hi 

“Tommy,” said Mr. Figg sternly, “I 
hung a motto in your room to the effect 
that little boys should be seen and not 
heard.” 

“Yes, Papa.” 

“I find that it has disappeared.” 

“Yes, Papa.” 

“What did you do with it?” 

“I took it to the Deaf and Dumb Insti¬ 
tution.”—California News (1904) 

Hi Hi Hi 

Samuel Rogers had a reputation for 
quite venomous wit. Knight was a great 
talker and a bad listener. When Rogers 
was told that Knight was going deaf, he 
remarked, “It is from lack of practice.” 
—2500 Anecdotes for All Occasions 

* Hi * 

Deaf mutes converse with signs be¬ 
cause actions speak louder than words. 
—DMJ (1884) 

H Hi * 

It is thought deaf mutes would make 
good barbers because they can’t talk. We 
should like oral schools to bear this in 
mind and not deprive the deaf of a liv¬ 
ing.—DMJ (1903) 

❖ * Hi 

The despised and rejected often found 
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in this great hearted man (Brahms) a 
ready ally. Widmann tells how, one night 
under the arcades of Bologna, Brahms 
enthusiastically admired a deaf sidewalk 
artist who had drawn in the flags a por¬ 
trait of Cavour. 

“A plate stood nearby into which one 
could throw the soldo which one might 
feel like offering to such art of the high¬ 
ways. But there was a surprise when 
the coin, ringing on the hard stone, 
showed that the plate was not a real 
one but a well and truly drawn imita¬ 
tion. Brahms could not find words enough 
to praise the fine idea of the deaf artist. 
And his offering showed how deeply he 
was moved by learning that in this gifted 
race, even the street beggar knew how 
to cover his nakedness with a cover of 
the hem of Art’s sumptuous robe.”—E. 
Fuller, 2500 Anecdotes For All Occasions 
£ $ 

French journalists are not now allowed 
to say anything about anarchists which 
may displease authorities and are put 
to strange shifts. Henri Poechefort lately 
expressed his ideas on the subject in 
the deaf language. His leading article 
consisted of a column of miniature hands 
with the fingers arranged to represent 
the letters with his name printed at the 
bottom.—DMJ (1894) 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

HE EXPLAINED IT 

Judge (to counsel): You say the pris¬ 
oner was born deaf and dumb, and at 
the age of 12 he lost the power of speech. 
Will you explain to the court the meaning 
of so strange a statement? 

Counsel: May it please your honor, 
my client was born deaf and dumb and 
when 12 years old he was playing in a 
saw mill when a rip saw cut off eight 


of his fingers.—DM J (1890) 

WHY HE COULDN’T HEAR 

A certain Philadelphia banker, who is 
afflicted with ear trouble, tells a good 
story on himself as follows: 

I have been worred about my hearing 
for some time and finally the fear of 
getting deaf became an obsession to me 
and I decided to go over to New York 
to consult a specialist. I got over there 
and went to see the doctor and he looked 
so grave I was more scared than ever, 
and I was feeling pretty blue as I walked 
down Fifth Avenue, with a friend. Sud¬ 
denly I saw two special trolleys coming 
down across the street filled with chil¬ 
dren waving flags and apparently having 
an awful good time, but I couldn’t hear 
a sound. In an instant without stopping 
to realize that I could hear all the other 
noises of traffic and my friend’s voice, I 
turned around and seized him by the 
arm and shouted, “Joe, I am deaf. I 
can’t hear those children at all.” “Neither 
can I,” said my friend with a roar of 
laughter. “They’re mutes.” — California 
News (1913) 

% % 

I have a clerical acquaintance, a man 
of much ability but very deaf, who tells 
his story of himself. He was the prin¬ 
cipal speaker on some public occasion, 
and had spoken, we may well believe, 
a wise and inspiring word. As he sat 
down, the president of the meeting made 
a brief address, following which the whole 
audience arose. The minister hearing 
nothing, but suppposing that to stand up 
was the thing in order, arose with the 
rest. There was manifest amusement in 
the audience, which he could well appre¬ 
ciate when it was told him that the rising 


was a vote of thanks to himself.—A. W. 
Jackson (1901) 

^ $ V 

WHITE AND DEAF 
Mr. Harrison Weir, president of the 
National Cat Club, England, says in his 
book, “Our Cats,” that a white cat of 
the long or short hair is likely to be 
deaf. Mr. Weir, at a cat show, purchased 
a white cat, a beauty, loving, and gentle, 
for the low price of two guineas. When 
he got it home, the cat proved to be 
stone deaf. Then the trouble began. If 
shut out of the dining room, its cry for 
admission could be heard all over the 
house, for being deaf it did not know the 
noise it made, though its owner often 
wished that it could hear its own cry. 
When it called out as it sat on his lap 
it called with ten cat power and its com¬ 
manding voice caused it to be named 
the “Colonel.” One day a friend saw the 
‘beauty’ and admired it so much as to 
accept it as a gift. Even after being told 
that it was “stone deaf.” A few days 
after Mr. Weir received a letter from the 
friend, offering to return the loud-voiced 
cat. “Give it to anyone you please, but 
don’t return it to us,” was the reply. 
The “Colonel” was given to a deaf old 
lady, and both were happy.—Staunton, 
Va., Argus, DMJ (1890) 

National Association of the Deaf 

New Members 


Mr. and Mrs. James R. Anderson Georgia 

Carolyn A. Bloom - - - Florida 

James William Carr _ Indiana 

Eleanor Collins _ Wisconsin 

Carol G. Dunstall _ Florida 

Jane Glendening Indiana 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Glendening _ Indiana 

Mark C. Meyer _ Illinois 

Bertha Perkins New Jersey 

Rev. Joe Wayne Perrigo _ Kansas 

Mr. and Mrs. Claude C. Pruitt Maryland 

Donald J. Rosser _ Illinois 

Thomas W. Wagner ... Maryland 



TECHNICAL SIGN—The word is "superheterodyne 
receiver" as Donald A. Wertman demonstrates the 
language of signs communication that enabled him 
to complete the course of electronics studies at 
Pittsburgh's Penn Technical Institute. Mr. Wert* 
man, a deaf student, has received an Associate in 
Specialized Technology degree from Penn Tech and 
has already begun work as a technician with the 
General Electric Company. During his studies, he 
and the interpreters who worked with him found it 
necessary to invent many new signs for technical 
terms used in the course. 


Buy your life insurance from the 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF 

A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 
* * * 

Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 

* * * 

All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 

Sickness and accident benefits 

* * * 

Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Assets 

Over $6,300,000.00 



Certificates in Force 
Over $12,500,000.00 


DON'T DELAY . . . JOIN TODAY! 

For information and application blanks, write to 

HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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President’s Message 


By Don G. Pettingill 


9314 Wellington 

Seabrook, Maryland 20801 



Where did the summer go??? 

I didn’t keep track but a wild guess is that I must have 
traveled over 50,000 miles. All this crisscrossing of the time 
zones is probably why I’m confused over where the summer 
“gonned”! 

It’s (puff, puff) been worth it, period! Getting out with the 
grassroots deaf, has been most rewarding. BUT, and a big one, 
the thing that has excited me the most is the snowball effect 
of the NAD, the state associations, the local clubs . . . AND 
the parents of deaf children and the hearing professionals really 
beginning to use each other, talk to each other, argue (but not 
quarrel) with each other and, most of all, LISTEN to each 
other! Believe me, it’s a new ball game. 

Let's see. My last column flashed that the Virginia Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf (July 5-7) donated a previous loan of $1,000 
to the NAD. And that ain’t all. Their convention had a lot of 
people there . . . parents, rehabilitation people, deaf adults 
young and older. I’ve already received feelers to participate 
in a statewide rehabilitation workshop this fall. Which shows 
that Virginia is moving right along. Venerable Reuben Altizer 
is the new president of the VAD. 

Then came Texas (July 17-22). I wanted to take my fam¬ 
ily because our last child (girl) was born in Dallas in 1965, but 
time and circumstances wouldn’t permit it. Anyway, this one 
was really Texas style . . . BIG! Chaired by Ralph H. White, 
your NAD vice president who was also the TAD president and 
one of Texas’ aggressive deaf “pushers” of deaf rights, there 
were about 500 deaf interpreters, parents, VRA professionals 
and many other interested people. 

There was a TRIPOD meeting prior to the TAD conven¬ 
tion, also a meeting of Texas Society of Interpreters for the 
Deaf sandwiched in. And then, of course, the TAD business ses¬ 
sions. U. S. Senator Bentson (D-Texas) spoke at the banquet 
and I must say I was amazed at his knowledge of the deaf, 
deafness and the problems involved. That’s a very pertinent 
thought! If Texas can get their esteemed senator to come and 
“tell it like it is” why can’t the other 49 states do the same? 
Huh? Well? You know, I honestly think it is because deaf 
people feel they don’t “rate,” and therefore don’t ask. Let’s 
begin to stand proud and ask. You’ll be surprised. And think 
of all the friends we will all have if each state does that! 

Gwendol (Bud) Butler is the new TAD president. A go- 
getter and “demander” in his own right, we expect Texas to 
continue to surge ahead under his leadership. 

South Carolina (August 10-12) astonished me. A lil’ ol’ 
southern state (I thought), the SCAD attracted to the “small” 
town of Anderson (40 miles from the nearest airport) over 300 
parents, professionals and members. Among other things they 
sponsored some workshops which were designed to make every¬ 
one feel involved and “belonged.” Fair warning to other states 
sponsoring a Miss Deaf America: South Carolina put on a pro¬ 
fessional Miss Deaf South Carolina pageant with eight lovely 
and talented girls. Sam Block, NAD board member, was one 
of the judges and can testify that the winner, Miss Craig, 
will provide some tough competition for the rest of the nation. 
Seattle, here we come . . . with rolling but wide open eyes! 

There is so much to tell. My trips and ramblings are only 
a small part of the total movement of the “NOW” NAD. The 
committees continue to be active. I’ll give over the rest of this 
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month’s column to Yerker Andersson, chairman of the Inter¬ 
national Relations Committee who will explain the committee, its 
members and its goals. Thanks, Yerker, for your excellent 
and productive work. 

* * * 

Our President, Don Pettingill, has requested me to write 
a report on the activities of the NAD International Relations 
Committee for his presidential column. With great pleasure 
I am going to describe the activities of our committee. The 
other members of the committee are Jerald Jordan, Mervin 
Garretson and Jack Gannon. Thanks to their wealth of ex¬ 
perience, they have provided valuable assistance and have 
shared enthusiasm with me. 

First, I wish to discuss the goals the NAD International 
Relations Committee has established and the NAD Executive 
Board has approved. They are the following: 

1. Establish a registry of deaf and hearing persons who are 
familiar with the language of signs who are also fluent in the 
use of foreign languages, to be called NAD International Rela¬ 
tions Committee Registry of International Interpreters for the 
Deaf. 

This registry will be kept in the NAD Home Office to be 
used for interpreting, translating and other purposes. It is 
hoped that the registry will be completed by the end of the 
year. This registry should be a good source of information for 
anyone wishing interpreting or translating services. 

2. Encourage state associations, clubs, other organizations 
such as the RID and professional groups and schools for the 
deaf to establish a course in the WFD language of signs and 
promote the study and use of the WFD language of signs. 

What is the WFD language of signs? Well, it is a language 
of signs developed by the World Federation of the Deaf. Two 
books with over 600 signs have already been published. These 
books will be available for sale through NAD. Although the 
use of the WFD language of signs at international meetings has 
officially been endorsed by the WFD Board, it has not gained 
acceptance among the delegates. At past international meet¬ 
ings, including the VI WFD Congress (in Paris), the delegates 
continued to use “home-made” signs. It is our fervent hope 
that most Americans attending the VII WFD Congress (in 
Washington, D.C.) will be able to use and understand the WFD 
language of signs. 

In fact, it is not hard to learn the WFD language of signs 
because most of the signs are either adopted from or similar 
to ours. As far as I know, no other nations have such a pro¬ 
gram. (A few nations have adopted the WFD fingerspelling— 
very similar to ours—but as a substitute.) If our second goal 
is successfully implemented, the NAD should be proud of its 
contribution to international cooperation. In a few months, I 
will write state associations, clubs, other organizations and 
groups a letter outlining a proposal for establishing a course 
in the WFD language of signs. However, I will be happy to 
give further information upon request. Recently the chairmen 
of the subcommittees responsible for making arrangements for 
the VII World Congress of the WFD agreed to take a course 
in the WFD language of signs. 

3. Develop an information sharing program with associa¬ 
tions of the deaf and key individuals in other nations. 

Suggestions about improving the relationship among or¬ 
ganizations, innovations in organizational management, tech¬ 
nological advances in communication and other areas and tech¬ 
nical assistance will be shared with organizations and key 
individuals in other nations. The NAD, state associations and 
other organizations and agencies working with/for the deaf 
in the USA will be encouraged to participate in sharing this in¬ 
formation. This goal is consistent with the WFD objectives. 
Which of otir state organizations or agencies working with/for 
the deaf wants to be the first to share its information with 
foreign organizations? Please let me know! 

4. Encourage the involvement of more deaf persons in at¬ 
tending conferences or meetings in foreign countries. 
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This goal is simple but we feel that many conferences and 
meetings in other nations have received little publicity in our 
DEAF AMERICAN. For example, how many deaf persons 
know when and where the International Congress on Education 
of the Deaf will be held? (Answer: in Tokyo, Japan, August 
25-29, 1973.) And too few deaf persons have attended interna¬ 
tional meetings other than the WFD Congress or the CISS Con¬ 
gress. 

5. Assist in the selection of NAD representatives who at¬ 
tend meetings in other countries as representatives of deaf peo¬ 
ple in the U.S. 

This goal is very important and guarantees that no un¬ 
authorized delegates, either at their own or others’ expenses, 
can represent the NAD at meetings in foreign countries. Now 
the Executive Secretary is required to inform the NAD Inter¬ 
national Relations Committee about conferences or meetings 
in foreign countries and the committee screens the candidates 
for the position of delegates and makes recommendations to 
the NAD Executive Board through the Executive Secretary. 
While this procedure has been approved by the NAD Board, 
it has not yet been implemented. It is our hope that this demo¬ 
cratic procedure will be used in the future as it is customary 
in other countries. 

6. Establish a mailing list of key individuals working with 
the deaf in other countries. 

This goal has not been accomplished yet but such a list is 
expected to be completed by next year. 

This program may sound a bit ambitious but the present 
committee believes that these goals are feasible and can be 
accomplished during President Pettingill’s term. In order to 
ensure some continuity, each new chairman will be expected 
to appoint at least one of the former committee members 
which should assure us that some of our goals such as main¬ 
taining the registry, developing an information sharing program 
and assisting in the selection of NAD representatives can be 
continued. 

At my request, the present Executive Secretary has agreed 
to invite me to attend, as an observer, the meetings of the 
Advisory Committee of the VII World Congress of the WFD. 
The experience I have gained from these meetings has been 
valuable. Personally, I think these meetings deserve some pub¬ 
licity in our magazine. I have also been invited to attend the 
recent meeting of committee chairmen who are now selecting 
members and preparing a program for the World Congress. 
Thus the present NAD international Relations Committee has 
succeeded in establishing a working relationship with the pres¬ 
ent Principal Investigator of the VII World Congress of the 
WFD. The NAD International Relations Committee will cer¬ 
tainly be actively involved in the VII World Congress of the 
WFD but I believe that, because of its special expertise, the 
NAD International Relations Committee should remain as an 
important and active link between the NAD Executive Board 
and foreign associations of the deaf. 

It is my personal conviction that the NAD should be ac¬ 
tively involved in the WFD affairs. I believe that the deaf in 
the USA have much to learn from foreign associations of the 
deaf and vice versa. Many foreign associations of the deaf are 
much more successful than the NAD in several ways. For 
example, the NAD can learn much about organizational struc¬ 
ture, the relationship with clubs or associations of the deaf, 
assistance to clubs, lecture programs, etc., from the British, 
German, Italian, Scandinavian and other associations of the 
deaf. On the other hand, the deaf in foreign countries can 
learn much about occupational opportunities, equality in citi¬ 
zenship, helping the public to understand the deaf, technological 
advances in communication, etc., from us. 

Fortunately, our present president, Pettingill, has recognized 
this situation and has also indicated his great interest in the 
activities of the NAD International Relations Committee. Be¬ 
cause of my lifelong interest in international cooperation among 
the deaf and my active interest in the WFD and other inter¬ 
national organizations, I see the chairmanship of the NAD Inter¬ 
national Relations Committee as a great opportunity and an 
interesting challenge for the NAD to make outstanding contribu¬ 
tions to the international welfare of the deaf. 



SUMMER IS OVER almost before it began. The Home 
Office staff, although sadly depleted by the governmental cuts 
in grants, managed to come through with its usual dedication 
to duty and still find time for vacations. Pretty near every 
staff member had some time off in the summer. The Executive 
Secretary took off to Europe and the World Games for the Deaf. 
While there, he managed to do a little moonlighting in the 
sense that he took with him—or rather he shipped through the 
kindness of "the American Athletic Association of the Deaf and 
its World Games for the Deaf director, Art Kruger, a 32-pound 
box of posters and brochures. These were for the 1975 World 
Congress. They offered a formidable problem to a traveler 
who was limited to 44 pounds of luggage, but thanks to Art 
and his committee the box arrived in Sweden with no problems 
at all. 

Then there were a couple of short meetings of the Bureau 
of the World Federation of the Deaf. Apparently, in Europe 
at least, there aren’t as many organizations as in the United 
States so that many of the members of the WFD Bureau or 
Board were also members of their sports delegations. Accord¬ 
ingly each bureau member ended up taking a quantity of 
posters, etc., for distribution in their countries. Then with the 
help of Jerald M. Jordan, who continues as president of the 
Commite Internationale des Sportes Silenceaux, the remaining 
posters were pressed upon the leaders of the other delegations 
which were not represented on the Board of the WFD. This 
way it is hoped that the 1975 program will be well advertised 
throughout the world. 

Discussions in Malmo revealed that the WFD is planning 
to set up at least three chartered planes to bring deaf people 
to the United States in 1975. They requested that the United 
States come up with a plan whereby one fixed price could be 
made for meals, lodging, registration, etc., for the Congress 
and this will be part of the deliberations of the WFD Advisory 
Committee. Also requested was a post-congress tour program 
and one thought that is being thrown out for reaction is that it 
would be great if a “See America First” program could be ar¬ 
ranged which would include not only visitors from abroad but 
Americans as well. Such a program would give people a real 
opportunity to know each other better. In view of the dollar 
devaluation and the high costs of vacationing abroad, it would 
also offer a nice way to have a vacation that would retain its 
foreign flavor without the attendant costs. 

The summer also brought many changes in the Home Office. 
As this is being written, we are in the process of closing down 
the Census operations. The Census report is practically fin¬ 
ished and all that remains is polishing up the report prior to 
publication. As a result, Marcus Delk who has functioned as 
Senior Research Associate is now with the New York Univer¬ 
sity’s Deafness Research and Training Center. He will con¬ 
tinue to monitor the Census until it is completed and the re¬ 
port is off the press but he is a full-time employe of the Center. 
Marcy Herron who served for a short time as Willis Mann’s 
secretary has left us and by the time this sees light will be 
in Israel where she will take part in a work-study program 
and hopefully will be working with the deaf there. Wendy Pool 
and the other staff members of the Census have left us as we 
were unable to absorb them into other departments and only 
Angela Thames remains of the main Census staff. Sharon 
Roberts Diaz, who has been a summer worker for several 
years now, first with the RID and then with the NAD, is back 
in school and working with the Parents Organization on a part- 
time basis. Mary Ann Locke, who was our Publications Di¬ 
vision manager, is also with the Parents Organization, and 
Maurice Tomdio is at Gallaudet although he will possibly con- 
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tinue to work with us on a part-time basis. In replacement, 
Willis Mann has a new secretary, Joy Barrow; the Publications 
Division has a new account clerk to fill in where Sharon left 
off, and it is business as usual with a few new faces, and a 
few comebacks to keep things cozy all around. 

GRANT OPERATIONS are at a minimum with only the 
Communicative Skills Program and the World Congress grants 
fully operational. The CSP grant has been halved and cur¬ 
rently its director, Terrence J. O’Rourke, is serving half-time 
on that program and half-time in the Publications Division. 
Speaking of the Publications Division we are pleased to an¬ 
nounce the new titles which are available both as published 
by the NAD and as part of our book selling operations. Among 
the new titles are “I’m Deaf, Too—12 Deaf Americans’’ by Frank 
Bowe and Martin Sternberg; “A Basic Course in Manual Com¬ 
munication,” revised, again edited by Terrence J. O’Rourke; 
“Sign Language Flash Cards” by Shirley and Harry Hoemann 
which are a set of 500 flash cards for use as an aid to learning 
sign language; “Children’s Playing Cards”; the first of the 
Literary Classic series by John and Marny Olson, all published 
by the NAD. In addition, we have available the NYU mono¬ 
graphs on counseling for deaf people and readings on deafness. 

Expected shortly will be new books by Watson and Modern 
Signs Press, as well as several of the newer books on, for or 
by the deaf. Please check the ad that should be in this issue 
on these items. The “Children’s Playing Cards” will make an 
ideal gift for birthdays, Christmas and for no reason at all. 
People who have seen them have just raved about them. The 
Publications Division will continually add new titles to its stock 
in an effort to spread information on deafness as widely as 
possible. Our promotions go to libraries, book stores, colleges 
and universities, pediatricians and everyone we can think of 
who might need or want to know something about the deaf. 
We expect to continue these efforts. 

WE ARE PLEASED to announce that the plaques com¬ 


memorating the contributors to Halex House are now in place 
in the top floor lobby as that is the floor the NAD now occupies. 
The plaques are on the wall facing the stairs so that they are 
sure to catch the eye of people coming up the stairs. It is 
expected that some time in the future when the NAD occupies 
more of the space these plaques will be moved to the entrance 
level. But until that time they will stand proudly acknowledg¬ 
ing the support the deaf people of the United States have given 
to Halex House. 

Speaking of Halex House—while we have not quite reached 
our goals as far as contributions to Halex House are concerned, 
we are making progress. Both the Virginia Association of the 
Deaf and the Maryland Association of the Deaf have contributed 
their original $1,000 loans to outright gifts to the Association. 
Since our books lag somewhat behind actual contributions, we 
probably are doing better than reported. But to date we have 
received a total of $30,000 in contributions which is excellent, 
of course, but somewhat short of the expected $50,000 we had 
hoped for. So we are still looking for continued support here. 
At the same time our progress toward burning the mortgages 
on Halex House has been very steady. 

We have been landlords for only a little more than two 
years. In that time we have reduced our total debt from $672,- 
000 to $485,000. This includes the second trust which we re¬ 
duced from $97,000 to the present $33,000. In November, this 
will be further reduced to $27,000 and with the help of our 
members and friends we will make a strong effort to enter 
1974 with the second trust completely wiped out. Will you help? 
We need contributions, memorials, even birthday presents. 
The present situation in government points up how important 
this building is to the deaf people of the United States. With 
governmental support declining, it is the income from a fully- 
paid-for building that will insure that the NAD continues to 
serve the deaf at levels they want and need. Again—will you 
help? 


Contributions To Building Fund 
(Halex House) 


George T. Acker, Jr...$ 5.00 

Sebastian Adamiec . 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Adler . 100.00 

James H. Affourtit ----- 50.00 

Alabama Association of the Deaf .. 46.00 

Jack Albertson . 500.00 

Cheryl Alessi ____ 60.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen _ 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Allen . 50.00 

Frances Aim .-...— 100.00 

Effie W. Anderson _ 100.00 

Dale R. Anderson _ 28.70 

Janet Anderson . 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Anderson... 50.00 

Anonymous .. 50.00 

Anonymous ..... ICO.00 

Anonymous . 20.00 

Anonymous _ 200.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Hermo Antila . 30.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Heimo Antila . 6.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Aurelio Anzivino... 10.00 

Marc W. Anzivino .. 31.00 

Helen Arbuthnot . 100.00 

Arkansas Association of the Deaf .. 100.00 

Arizona Chapter Jr. NAD . 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Armstrong __ 28.70 

Harold Arntzen _ 57.40 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach .. 130.00 

Sally Auerbach . 28.70 

Austin Club of the Deaf .. 57.40 

Austin NFSD Div. 156 (in memory 

of Richard Myers) . 10.00 

John C. Austin (In appreciation of the 

works of Dr. McCay Vernon) _ 25.00 

Austin Texas Chapter Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association . 57.40 


Raymond Baker ..... 40.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Balasa __ 25.00 

The Baptist Church of the Deaf 

(In Memory of William Wright) _ 10.00 

Baptist Church of the Deaf of Washington, 

D.C. (In memory of Mrs. John Miller, Sr., 

Mr. Eugene Reardon, Mr. Francis Ridge¬ 
way and Mr. Leonard Starke) __ 40.00 

Carl Barber . 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert G. Barnabei.. 30.00 

Robert L. Bates _ 30.00 

Jane Beale . 28.70 

Benjamin Beaver . 10.00 

The Beaverton Ladies Craftsman Club_ 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Belsky .. 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Belsky _ 100.00 

Harriet D. Bello .. 28.70 

Rev. and Mrs. Otto Berg _ 190.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Berke .. 28.70 

Stanley K. Bigman . 200.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Billings .. 25.00 

Kenneth Blackhurst . 28.70 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Block _ 1,000.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. . 86.22 

Charles C. Bluett ...... 20.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon Blumenthal _ 100.00 

Edmund Boatner _ 10.00 

Mrs. Matilda L. Bolen _ 28.70 

June Bbyajian . 28.70 

Lenore Bible (In memory of 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven) . 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brewer _ 20.00 

The Bridgettes . 28.70 


(Lois Burr, Pat Duley, Helen Neill, Marjorie Nor¬ 
wood, Jo Ann Pelarskl, Ruth Peterson, Rosalyn 
Gannon, Astrid Goodstein, Alice Hagemeyer, Joyce 
Leitch, Kay Rose, Roslyn Rosen, Agnes Sutcliffe) 


Richard Brill .. 25.00 

Carl D. Brininstool . 28.70 

E. F. Broberg . 200.00 

Lee Brody .. 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. I. Lee Brody ___ 1,000.00 

Mrs. J. Dewey Brown . 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund F. Bumann _ 700.00 

Buffalo Civic Association for the Deaf _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burnett _ 110.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Burstein . 10.00 

Gwendel Butler .. 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. David Burton ___. 60.00 

Dr. and Mrs. Byron Burnes . 114.80 

Dr. and Mrs. Byron Burnes 

(In memory of Freida Meagher) . 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Vincent P. Byrne. 200.00 


Capital District Civic Association of the Deaf 57.40 

Herman S. Cahen .1,001.97 

George A. Calder___ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Cale . 110.00 

Simon J. Carmel . 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Carney . 100.30 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Caswell, Mr. and Mrs. 

Ronald Duley, Mr. and Mrs. Donald Leitch 

and Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Pelarski. 16.00 

J. L. Casterllne, Jr.. 28.70 

Miles O. Chandler ..... 10.00 

Charleston (W.Va.) Association of the Deaf __ 28.70 

Charlotte Chapter No. 2, NCAD . 25.00 

L. Stephen Cherry . 100.00 

Lois Cherwinski . 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. William L. Christian _ 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark. 57.40 

Mr. and Mrs. John O. Clark .. 2.00 

Marjorie Clere ___ 105.00 

Society of the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 25.00 

Mrs. G. Dewey Coats ..... 50.00 

Colorado Association of the Deaf . 30.00 

Anna Coffman__ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Colburn .28.70 

Colorado School for the Deaf Jr. NAD _ 25.00 

Mrs. John Conn ....... 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Cordano . 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Core. 50.00 

Council Bluffs Silent Club for the Deaf_ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan B. Crammatte . 100.00 

Richard Crow.. 10.00 

Mrs. Milton Cunningham . 10.00 


Marjorie F. Culbertson _ 57.40 

Evelyn K. Cuppy. 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden .. 479.10 


Earl Dahlberg ____ 

Joan E. Dauman .. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Dauger .. 

Sam Davis . 

Mrs. Bernice Dayton ___ 

Dayton District No. 6, Ohio Association 

of the Deaf ___ 

Gerald DeCoursey .... 

Lucia DeCurtins... 

Daisy D'Onfrio ___ 

Dee Cee Eyes Staff ___ 

Delegates of Dallas AAAD 

Basketball Tourney _ 

Ben S. Delehoy __ 

Marcus T. Delk, Jr... 

Richard L. Denning . 

David Denton .. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Dauger__ 

Robert E. De Voe, Sr. ... 

Robert De Venny .. 

Bessie DeWltt . 

Loraine DiPietro .... 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Dillion ___ 

District of Columbia Association of the Deaf. 
Donation at Open House, April 9 and 10 .. 

Vito Dondiego___ 

Robert Donoghue _____ 

Pat Dorrance .... 

Mr and Mrs. Henry Lee Dorsey .. 

Mrs. S. Douglas .... 

Miss DI Drake... 

Harold Draving __ 

Robert C. Dunston .. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Dyer ... 


10.00 

50.00 

15.00 

5.00 

10.00 

57.40 

10.00 

2.00 

90.00 

400.00 

24.14 

5.00 

57.40 

30.00 

3.00 

15.00 

6.00 

345.00 

10.00 

30.00 

65.00 

455.86 

32.00 

100.00 

50.00 

10.00 

57.40 

25.00 

2.00 

5.00 

57.40 

100.00 


Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Eastman . 3.50 

Mrs. Sophie Easton . 28.70 

William Eckstein . 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Ederheimer_ 100.00 

Mrs. Betty Edwards_ 50.00 

Mrs. Eleanor L. Ellinger.. 28.40 

James M. Ellinger _ 28.70 

Dr. Leonard Elstad . 28.70 

Emerald Valley Club of the Deaf, 

Eugene, Oregon . 28.70 

Empire State Association of the Deaf _ 58.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Bill Ennis .... 28.70 

Episcopal Conference of the Deaf __ 250.00 

Mrs. Anita Ettinger (In memory of 

Lawrence Yolles) . 275.00 

Eugene, Oregon Association of the Deaf_ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. Everhart . 57.40 


Nannette Fabray Fan Club . 47.00 

Lucille Fendel.. 28.70 

In Memory of Mrs. George J. Fernschild: 

Mrs. Marion Banks _ 25.00 

Mrs. Avis Dammeyer _ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Flynn .. 5.00 
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Mr. and Mrs. David Fridovich _ 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Kenneth Huntington_ 5.00 

Mrs. Hugh Kilmer and daughter, 

Mrs. James A. Norris (Patsy) .. 100.00 

Alice and Helen Knubel _ 25.00 

Marie E. Martin _ 20.00 

Mrs. Marguerite Merwin _ 5.00 

Mrs. Alida Palmer. 5.00 

Mrs. Max M. Pochapin ___ 5.00 

William A. Sauerbrey, Jr. _ 20.00 

Elizabeth and Irene Siemann __ 10.00 

A. Ralph C. Wefer and Family _ _ 25.00 

In Memory of Viola Fernschild: 

Mrs. Mabel Mandell _ 10.00 

Mrs. R. Roach _ 5.00 

Florence Opladen and Theresa Lopez _ 15.00 

The Candlewood Isle Ladies Bridge Club __ 20.00 

Dr. Peter Fine . 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul S. Fisher (In appreciation 

of Dr. McCay Vernon's work) _ 25.00 

Brother J. D. Fitzgerald __ 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Fleischman _ 30.00 

Rev. Robert C. Fletcher . 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Winston Fitzgerald .. 2.00 

Martha J. Floyd _ 25.00 

Margaret H. Floyd ..... 28.00 

Agnes Foret . 100.00 

Mrs. Fern M. Foltz ....57.40 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Friedman ... 28.70 

Robert Frisina . 28.70 

Clinton M. Fry..... 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John N. Funk____ 20.00 


Gallaudet College Alumni Association . 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John Galvan _ 30.00 

Mervin Garretson _ 446.50 

Lucille Garrison . 55.00 

Mrs. Viola Gaston ___ 68.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Asa Gatlin _ 75.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Augustine Gentile _ 35.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Glendening _ 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Golden.. 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Loy E. Golladay_ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Goodstein . 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Goodwin _ 28.70 

Mrs. Roberta M. Gordon .... 100.00 

Government Printing Office—Day Patents 60.00 

Dr. and Mrs. Wilson Grabill _ 500.00 

Rev. and Mrs. Homer E. Grace _ 100.00 

Erlene M. Graybill ..... 20.00 

Eric S. Greenaway _ 50.00 

Joanne Greenberg _... 1,733.34 

McCay Vernon and Joanne Greenberg _ 90.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Gross .... 200.00 

Mrs. Flo Grossinger (In memory of 
her son, Seelig A. Grossinger) _ 100.00 


Mr. and Mrs. C. Helmer Hagel . 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Hagemeyer _ 

Mrs. Regina Hajna .... 

Ernest Hairston --- 

Mr. and Mrs. Wendell Haley ... 

John W. Hammersmith .... 

James Hampton . 

Samuel H. Harmon .. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Hazel . 

Hebrew Association of the Deaf, Inc. 


10.00 

75.00 

50.00 

20.00 

100.00 

60.00 


100.00 

50.00 


Mrs. Georgie Holden Heath ___ 

Mrs. Julia Hefley ___ 

Leonard Heller ... 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Henklein -- 

Annie Mary Herbold __ 

Annie Mary Herbold (in memory of 

her husband, Charles A. Herbold) .. 

Annie Mary Herbold (in memory of 

her father, Sam Bolen) _ 

Ausma L. Herbold __ 

Dr. Marshall Hester __ 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Hewes and Katherine.. 

Mr. and Mrs. John M. Hibbard .. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Higgins __ 

Christine Hiller ..... 

William Hinkley ____ 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hlppel _ 

Irene Hodock ____ 

Oscar Hoffman ... 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Holcomb . 

Mr. nad Mrs. Hugo A. Holcombe ..— 

Arthur Holley __ 

Charles Hopkins ...— 

Esther W. Hoppaugh .. 

Esther W. Hoppaugh (in memory of 

Frank W. Hoppaugh) ____ 

Lola and Robert Horgen ... 

Karen Holte _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Homer O. Humphrey .. 

Home Office Staff ____ 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hutchinson .— 

John and Edna Houser ___ 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Hruza ... 

Kenneth Huff ......— 


5.00 

57.40 

5.00 

5.00 

28.70 

28.70 

28.70 
54.80 
100.00 
5.00 
50.00 
100.00 
28.70 
100.00 
10.00 
28.70 
50.00 
20.00 
57.40 
50.00 
50.CO 
28.70 

15.00 

60.00 

28.70 

57.40 

4.70 

128.00 

100.00 

1.50 

28.70 


Indiana Association of the Deaf ....— 28.70 

Indiana Parents-Teachers-Counselors 

Organization .. 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold W. Ingram 

(In memory of H. Laird Marcroft) - 25.00 

Iowa Association of the Deaf _ 57.40 

Ruth L. Isaacson _ 50.00 

L. T. Irvin, Sr. . 28.70 


Margaret E. Jackson .... 100.00 

Leo M. Jacobs ...... 30.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Jennings _ 50.00 

Joyce Keith Jeter . 25.00 

Miriam Johnson (In memory of her father, 

Dr. John W. Michele) _ 100.00 

Marian A. Johnson ___— 28.70 

Maybelle Johnson __ 10.CO 

Mrs. Mildred M. Johnson __ 90.00 

Mrs. S. Douglas Johnson _ 25.00 

Vilas Johnson, Jr. . 50.00 


Barbara Kannapell _ 25.00 

Paul J. Kasatchkoff_ 1.00 

Lee Katz ..... 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Katz___ 30.00 

John J. Kaufman _ 60.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Kaufman _ 190.00 

Ray M. Kauffman Endowment Fund of 

Baltimore Div. No. 47, NFSD .. 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. George Keadle _ 15.00 

Mrs. Yvonne Kenner (in memory of 

Marcus L. Kenner) .... 50.00 

Morton N. Kenner .. 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter J. Kensicki ... 20.00 

Joe Kerschbaum ...... 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Ketchum _ 100.00 

David Kiebowen ...... 10.00 

Thelma Kilpatrick ..... 30.00 

Patricia Ann Kitchen _ 5.00 

Edward L. Kivett..... 6.CO 

Edith A. Kleberg (In memory 

of Emerson I. Romero) _ 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Marcellus Kleberg _ 28.70 

Martin F. Klein ....... 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Gregory C. Kimberlin .. 20.00 

Gregory C. Kimberlin (In memory of 

Theresa Burstein and Rita Jaech) . 10.00 

Alvin A. Klugman . 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Felix Kowalewski (In memory 

of Theresa Connors Burnstein) _ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Felix Kowalewski 

(In memory of Rita Burgess Jaech) 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Felix Kowalewski _ 28.70 

Edward Kowalski . 28.70 

Nancy Kowalski _ 38.70 

Paul Kowalski ..... 28.70 

Sandra Kowalski . 28.70 

Sharon Kowalski . 28.70 

Valter Krohngold .. 10.00 

Art Kruger__ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman .. 114.80 

Gertrude N. Kutzleb ____ 10.00 

Clarence E. Kubisch . 27.10 


Ladies' Craft Club of Beaverton ... 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Emil S. Ladner.. 57.40 

Mrs. Arthur J. Lang ..... 25.00 

Rev. and Mrs. William Lange, Jr. 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Langenberg _ 1,000.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau _ 204.82 

Robert O. Lankenau (In memory of 

Frank Neal, Sr.) ... 5.00 

Dr. and Mrs. Wesley Lauritsen ... 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lawson .. 10.00 

Les Sourdes Study Club (Austin) . 57.40 

Sarah LeBoeuf ..... 10.00 

Katherine Lenz . 50.00 

Robert R. Letson ... 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Leitson .. 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel M. Lewis__ 10.00 

Alan Lichtenstein _ 30.00 

Meyer Lief ..... 20.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Lewis ... 100.00 

Virginia Lewis . 28.70 

Linotype Day Chapel, G.P.O... 72.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay.... 200.00 

Mary Ann Locke . 28.70 

Jennie Lee London ..... 5.00 

Louisiana Association of the Deaf, Inc. _ 57.40 

Edgar L. Lowell . 28.70 

Ruth G. Ludivico.. 28.70 

Rev. William Ludwig _ 28.70 

Norma Lutz _ 1.50 


Melford Magill . 29.35 

Lawrence B. Maloney, Jr. _ 82.50 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Mann . 60.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Moe Marcus . 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. S. E. McArtor .. 100.80 

Rev. Patrick McCahill _ 20.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Rozelle McCall__ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Randall McClelland _ 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E. McClure . 20.00 

Robert W. McClintock —... 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger McConnell .. 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene McDowell _ 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. M. E. McGlamery _ 5.00 

J. Charlie and Sharon McKinney . 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard McKown _ 57.40 

Bernard A. McNamara ___ 28.70 

Mrs. Celia McNeilly (in Memory of 

Charles McNeilly, Jr.) . 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Patrick McPherson_ 57.40 

Benjamin Mendel . 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Harmon Menkis .. 15.00 

Harmon P. Menkis ___ 10.00 

Metro-Mixed Bowling League of 

Silver Spring . 52.79 

Metropolitan Washington Association 

of the Deaf, Inc. ..... 43.00 

Richard J. Meyer _ 100.00 

Dorothy Miles _ 30.00 

Don I. Miller, Sr. . 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wm. Miller . 10.00 

Ralph R. Miller (in memory of his sister) __ 10.00 

Ronald L. Miller . 36.00 

Vivian Miller _ 110.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Miller... 10.00 

Craig Mills _____200.00 

Minnesota School for the Deaf Jr. NAD_ 25.00 

Jr. NAD, Missouri School for the Deaf_ 25.00 

Jr. NAD, Mississippi School . 26.60 

Mississippi Association of the Deaf _. 10.00 

Sue H. Mitchell (In memory of 

Willie Todd) _ 10.00 

Sue H. Mitchell (in memory of 

James G. Dashiell) _ 25.00 

Montgomery County Association for 

Language Handicapped Children . 5.00 

Mrs. William Moehle _ 25.00 

Jerome R. Moers .. 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendall Moore .. 10.00 

Montana Association of the Deaf.. 100.00 

Elizabeth Montgomery _ 30.00 


Kenneth Morganfield . 114.80 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde J. Morton _ 57.40 

Eva and Jules Moss, in honor of their 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Saul Moss, 

on their 27th anniversary.. 28.70 

Donald S. Mowl__ 5.00 

MSSD, Chapter of the Jr. NAD ... 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. David Mudgett . 100.00 

Catherine Munro _ 100.00 

Carl J. Munz ..... 10.00 

Anna Mina Munz . 28.70 

Dr. and Mrs. Harry J. Murphy 

(in memory of Burton Chace) . 10.00 

Dr. and Mrs. Harry Murphy 

(in memory of Roy Frothingham) .. 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Myerovity _ 50.00 

Madeline Musmanno _ 5.00 

Cathy Muzik . 1.00 

MWAD Basketball Team . 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Kimball D. Nash_ 50.00 

Nashville Chapter, Tennessee Association 

of the Deaf . 100.00 

National Congress of Jewish Deaf.. 100.00 

National Hearing Aid Society _ 1,000.00 

National Fraternal Society of the Deaf _ 250.00 

Ralph F. Neesam...... 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Newman _ 28.70 

Mrs. Clara S. Nesgood (In Memory of 

her husband, John Nesgood).. 1,050.00 

William L. Nelson _ 251.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood _ 100.00 

NFSD, Chicago Div. No. 1 _ 100.00 

NFSD, Cleveland Div. No. 21 _ 30.00 

NFSD, St. Louis Div. No. 24 _ 30.00 

NFSD, Omaha Div. No. 32 _ 25.00 

NFSD, Portland Div. No. 41 _ 28.70 

NFSD, Seattle Div. No. 44 _ 57.40 

NFSD, Utica Div. No. 45. 30.00 

NFSD, Washington Div. No. 46_ 25.00 

NFSD, Rochester Div. No. 52 . 50.00 

NFSD, Akron Div. No. 55_ 100.00 

NFSD, Davenport (Iowa) Div. No. 59 .. 15.00 

NFSD, St. Paul-Minneapolis Div. No. 61 _ 30.00 

NFSD, Denver Div. No. 64 _ 50.00 

NFSD, Birmingham Div. No. 73 .. 28.70 

NFSD, Sioux Falls Div. No. 74 .. 57.40 

NFSD, Richmond Div. No. 83 _ 28.70 

NFSD, Johnstown Div. No. 85 _ 10.00 

NFSD, Jacksonville, III. Div. No. 88 _ 28.70 

NFSD, Danville Div. No. 125 . 25.00 

NFSD, Baton Rouge Div. No. 128_ 28.70 

NFSD, Danville Auxiliary Div. No. 130_ 25.00 

NFSD, Oregon Auxiliary Div. No. 133 _ 50.00 

NFSD, St. Paul-Minneapolis Div. No. 137 100.00 

NFSD, Chattanooga Div. No. 140. 10.00 

NFSD, Chicago Div. No. 142 ___.- 28.70 

NFSD, Seattle Auxiliary Div. No. 145 _ 28.70 

NFSD, Washington Auxiliary Div. No. 151 25.00 

NFSD, Akron Auxiliary Div. No. 154_ 100.00 

NFSD, Austin Div. No. 156..—- 57.40 

North Dakota Jr. NAD Chapter __ 10.00 

Edwin W. Nies (In memory of 

Dr. Tom L. Anderson) ..—_ 28.70 

New Jersey Association of the Deaf, Inc. 40.00 

Arthur Norris ... 28.70 

North Carolina Association of the Deaf_ 60.00 

North Dakota Association of the Deaf _ 100.00 

Dr. Jerry L. Northern (in memory of 

T. Y. and Edna Northern) . 50.00 

Helen Northrop ____ 50.00 

Mrs. Doris E. Norton ___ 10 00 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Nye 

(In memory of Viola Fernschild) .. 10.00 

Ohio Association of the Deaf, 

Cleveland Chapter _ 100.00 

Ohio Association of the Deaf, 

Columbus Dist. 3 ..-.. 50.00 

Ohio Association of the Deaf Cultural 

Program Dayton Chapter No. 6 _ 57.40 

Ohio School for the Deaf 

Alumni Association _ 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Onderdonk _ 30.00 

Orlando Club of the Deaf.... 25.00 

Elizabeth M. Osborne.. 255.00 

"Over 55" and AARP Club Members 
of St. Ann's Church .. 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Padden _ 57.40 

The Palmetto Club of the Deaf . 50.00 

Frances M. Parsons . 25.00 

Eunice Peard .. 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter M. Pease .. 114.80 

B. Morris Pedersen ... 5.00 

Pennsylvania Society for the 

Advancement of the Deaf _ 250.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Perkins _ 57.40 

David Peterson .. 100.00 

Donald O. Peterson .... 10.00 

Clarice M. Petrick _ 10.00 

Alpha Chapter of Phi KapDa Zeta ... 28.70 

Dr. and Mrs. Richard M. Phillips _ 30.20 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert T. Pimentel . 57.50 

D. M. Plassey . 5.00 

Daniel H. Pokorny ..... 53.70 

Joseph Pollack _ 43.87 

Mr. and Mrs. John Popovich _ 7.00 

Bert E. Poss_____ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Potter _ 28.70 

Portland Chapter, Oregon Association 

of the Deaf ... 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Noble Powers _ 35.00 

C. L. Prestien .. 25.00 

Pri-Mont Club _ 28.70 


Hortense Auerbach, Dorothy Caswell, Donna 
Cuscaden, Jackie Drake, Carol Dorsey, Carol 
Garretson, Meda Hutchinson, Shirley Jordan, 
Agnes Padden, Ruth Phillip, Pauline Scott. 
Babs Stevens, Alyce Stifter, Bernirr Turk 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Pucci ... 25.00 

Puget Sound Association .. .. 114.80 

William C. Purdy, Jr. ... 5.00 

Rex Purvis ... 25.JC 
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Howard M. Quigley _ 28.70 

Quincy Deaf Club, Inc. ... 25.00 

Quota Club of Montgomery County- 10.00 

Mrs. Edward J. Rahe . 20.00 

Catherine Ramger . 30.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Emil Rassofsky .— 155.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Max M. Ray.. 25.00 

Linda Raymond _ 15.00 

John S. and Ruth N. Reed . 57.40 

Helen A. Reilly _ 1.50 

Joseph W. Rhodes....-. 15.00 

Mary Jane Rhodes —.... 2S.70 

Mrs. Janet Richards .... 15.00 

Richmond Chapter of VAD .- 28.70 

Richmond Club of the Deaf. 28.70 

Peter Ries .-. 100.00 

Sam B. Rittenberg _ 28.70 

Riverside Chapter, California Association 

of the Deaf . 28.70 

Riverside Chapter Jr. NAD .. 20.00 

Julia Robinson _ 11.00 

Walter C. Rockwell _ 110.00 

Marvin S. Rood _ 28.70 

Einer Rosenkjar - 38.70 

Vera M. Ruckdeshel .... 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Ruge.—. 10.00 

Max Salzer . 5.00 

Dorothea J. Saltzman . 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Sanderson_ 85.00 

Mario Santin _ 100.00 

Joseph B. Sapienza _ 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Scheler . 95.00 

Ida L. Schmidt _ 25.00 

Frederick C. Schreiber _ 1,040.00 

Kenneth M. Schroeder - 12.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schuster . 100.00 

John Schwartz - 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Jay Schwarz- 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger O. Scott - 322.50 

S. E. Scott .. 1,000.00 

Brothers of Seattle Division NFSD —-- 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Julius Seeger- 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Shaffer - 45.00 

Silent Clover Society . 10.00 

W. Izora Sherman (in memory 

of W. Art Sherman) .. 30.00 

Genevlene Sink- 25.00 

Lil Skinner's Fund Raising Party- 380.00 

Alfred B. Skogen .—. 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Smith_ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Smith ... 6.00 

Mrs. James E. Smith__ 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith-- 375.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Smoak . 50.00 

Preston W. Snelllng . 28.79 

Paul W. Spevacek. 100.00 

Society for the Deaf (Ohio) - 25.00 

Society for the Deaf, Wlckliffe, Ohio. 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Sonnenstrahl _ 25.00 

Southeast Athletic Association of the Deaf 28.70 

Southern Nevada Association of the Deaf 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John Spellman _ 28.70 

Carol E. Sponable.-__ 10.00 

Margaret Sprinkel . 30.00 

Robert Silsbee . 2.00 

Mrs. Lee H. Stanton .... 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedrak _ 40.00 

Hazel A. Steidmann . 400.00 

James M. Stern...... 15.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stevens. 114.80 

Vivian Stevenson ..-.- 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt . 10.00 

Florence Stillman . 10.00 

Mia Strandberg (In memory of 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven) . 100.00 

St. Louis Silent Club ....— 30.00 

St. Louis Chapter, Missouri Association 

of the Deaf _ 30.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stokes . 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Bill Stifter (In memory of 
Theresa Connors Burnstein and 

Rita Burgess Jaech) _ 10.00 

Barry Strassler _ 10.00 

Student Body Government 

(Gallaudet College) . 500.00 

Suburban Maryland Movie Club of the Deaf _ 66.83 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Swafford . 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Sullivan . 57.40 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Supalla .. 10.00 

Mrs. Allen Sutcliffe . 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe . 57.40 

James Swab - 100.00 

Mrs. Theresa Swegel __- 57.40 

Syracuse Civic Association _ 100.00 

Syracuse Guild of the Deaf ___ 5.00 

Syracuse Trinity Guild of the Deaf_ 25.00 

Mrs. Ethel Tarrots .... 1.00 

Lucille Taylor (In memory of 

Frederick Neesam).. 28.70 

Verne Taylor _ 30.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Teitelbaum .— 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. Tellem_ 5.00 

Tidewater Chapter of the 

Virginia Association of the Deaf _ 28.70 

Thompson Hall Newsletter _ 57.40 

Mrs. Helen P. Thomas - 5.00 

Evelyn Thornborrow _ 10.00 

Toledo Deaf Club . 25.00 

Roy Tuggle .-. 30.00 

Norman L. Tully .... 20.00 

Charlotte A. Twombley .. 28.70 

Eric J. Twombley - 28.70 

Lara Michelle Twombley _ 28.70 

Lisa Anne Twombley _ 28.70 

Utah Association of the Deaf.. 28.70 

Utah State Employes Charitable Fund _ 20.00 

Thomas Ulmer ..—. 28.70 

Union League of the Deaf, Inc. - 100.00 

Utica Civic Association of the Deaf. 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Val ... 60.00 

John Cooper Verfaillie .-. 10.00 

McCay Vernon —.-.-.. 85.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernie Vinci ... 60.00 
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Virginia Association of the Deaf . 122.00 

Warren Wahlstedt .. 25.00 

Washington Association of the Deaf _ 129.80 

Washington State Association of 

the Deaf, Yakima Chapter _ 28.70 

Washington State Association, 

Seattle Chapter.. 114.80 

Buly C. Wales . 15.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. Walls _ 28.70 

Virginia Ward .. 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerald Warner _ 28.70 

Angela Watson . 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Watson _ 28.70 

Mrs. Bernice F. Weadick (In memory of 

Henry Kilthau) .. 5.00 

Edward J. Weiler . 50.00 

Verna T. Welsh . 25.00 

Western Piedmont Chapter, 

S. C. Association of the Deaf _ 28.70 

West Virginia School for the Deaf Chapter 

of Future Homemakers of America_ 57.40 

Kay West .. 57.40 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Whisman _ 57.40 

J. Sterling White. 50.00 

Boyce Williams .. 342.00 

Jane C. William . 28.70 

William Williamson . 5.00 

Everett Wimp_ 28.70 

Winston-Salem Chapter, NCAD . 50.00 

Wisconsin Association of the Deaf . 28.70 

Mrs. Betty Witczak . 5.00 

Marvin Wolach . 100.00 

Women's Club for the Deaf, New York_ 100.00 

Alice R. Wood . 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wood . 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. John Wurdemann _ 15.90 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy C. Yokeley, Jr. 20.00 

Joyce J. York _ 30.00 

Dorothy Young - 28.70 

Youngstown District No. 9 of Ohio 

Association of the Deaf _ 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Yowe 11___ 50.00 

Mrs. Lois Zerwick _ 30.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Zisman . 28.70 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


Affiliated Mam bar Organizations 

Talladega Club of the Deaf .. Alabama 

L. A. Hebrew Association of the Deaf . California 

Southern California Women’s Club of the Deaf . California 

Valley Silent Club of the Deaf.California 

Colorado Springs Silent Club . Colorado 

Silent Athletic Club of Denver . Colorado 

Hartford Club of the Deaf, Inc. Connecticut 

St. Paul’s Episcopal Mission for the Deaf of Greater Hartford.Connecticut 

Block G. Lettermen’s Club. District of Columbia 

Southtown Club of the Deaf . Illinois 

Cedarloo Club of the Deaf . Iowa 

Sioux City Silent Club, Inc. Iowa 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing Counseling Service, Inc.. Kansas 

Wichita Association of the Deaf . Kansas 

Maine Mission for the Deaf . Maine 

Montgomery County Association for Language Handicapped Children .. Maryland 

RMS Industries, Inc. Maryland 

Quincy Deaf Club, Inc. Massachusetts 

Michigan Association for Better Hearing . Michigan 

Motor City Association of the Deaf. Michigan 

United for Total Communication . Michigan 

Charles Thompson Memorial Hall . Minnesota 

Gulf Coast Silent Club . Mississippi 

Great Falls Club of the Deaf. Montana 

Roundtable Representatives of Community Center . Missouri 

St. Louis Silent Club . Missouri 

Lincoln Silent Club . Nebraska 

Omaha Club of the Deaf . Nebraska 

The Central New York Recreation Club for the Deaf—ABC 

Bowling Committee (Mr. A. Coppola, Chairman) . New York 

Center for Communications Research, Inc. New York 

Long Island Club of the Deaf, Inc. New York 

Rip Van Winkle Club of the Deaf. New York 

Staten Island Club of Deaf . New York 

Rochester Recreation Club for the Deaf, Inc.New York 

National Technical Institute for the Deaf—Students . New York 

New York Society for the Deaf. New York 

Union League of the Deaf, Inc. New York 

Cleveland Association of the Deaf . Ohio 

Portland Association of the Deaf . Oregon 

Beaver Valley Association of the Deaf . Pennsylvania 

Providence Club for the Deaf.... Rhode Island 

Greater Greenville Silents Club . South Carolina 

Sioux Falls Club for the Deaf . South Dakota 

Nashville Chapter, Tennessee Association of the Deaf . Tennessee 

Nashville League for the Hard of Hearing, Inc. Tennessee 

Dallas Association of the Deaf.Texas 

Dallas Council for Deaf . Texas 

Houston Association of the Deaf.Texas 

Richmond Club of the Deaf . Virginia 

Charleston Association of Deaf.West Virginia 

Wheeling Association of the Deaf .West Virginia 

Puget Sound Association of Deaf . Washington 

Chippewa Valley Association of Deaf . Wisconsin 

Madison Association of the Deaf . Wisconsin 

Vancouver Association of the Deaf . Canada 


Affiliation dues for organizations other than state associations are $10.00 or more 
per year. Send remittances to the NAD Home Office. 
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Foreign News 

By YERKER ANDERSSON 

South Africa— According to the Australian 
Deaf Notes (Vol. 10, No. 7), two deaf 
persons for the first time became mem¬ 
bers of the Executive Committee of the 
South African National Council for the 
Deaf. These persons are Father Axelrod 
and Robert Simons, a lecturer in the 
Department of Anatomy at the Witwater- 
strand Medical School. 

Denmark— Erna Frederiksen was to par¬ 
ticipate in the XII World Games for the 
Deaf for the seventh time. She is one 
of the best woman tennis players in the 
world. 

Australia— A theater of the deaf has re¬ 
cently been established under the direc¬ 
tion of Dr. Fiala of the Sydney Univer¬ 
sity Drama School. The new theater had 
already presented short performances at 
the end of May. 

Great Britain— Jack Ashley, a deaf mem¬ 
ber of the British Parliament, has pub¬ 
lished a book, Journey Into Silence (Bod- 
ley Head Publishing Company). In his 
book, he describes his hearing loss—as 
a result of otosclerosis. After having lost 
all his hearing, he took a course in 
speechreading but found it discouraging 
and difficult. He once considered leaving 
the Parliament but his colleagues urged 
him to stay on and one of them sug¬ 
gested to him that he could do some¬ 
thing for the physically handicapped. So 
he stayed on and even won his seat again 
after his hearing loss. Although he is 
not familiar with the language of signs 
or fingerspelling, he depends on speech¬ 
reading and note-taking through his wife 
and friends in following debates in the 
Parliament. 

Another deaf man was appointed by 
the Queen to the office of High Sheriff 
of Greater London. This office is the 
next highest appointed and the oldest one 
in London. This man, Mr. Arthur Henry 
Edmond, who lost his hearing at the age 
of 11, graduated from the Royal School 
for Deaf and Dumb Children and is now 
a successful businessman. At present he 
is a director of a large stationery com¬ 
pany. 



GETTING READY—Eliezer Lederfeind and Larry 
Hast are shown preparing the next issue of OUR 
WAY. Other members of the staff are Ellen 
Schaffer, Beth Metlay and Scott Recht. Leder¬ 
feind, a Rabbinical student of Talmudical College, 
who has for the past three years been the director 
of the Jewish Studies Program of the Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, states 
that OUR WAY is now available to Jewish deaf 
adults and students. It is a religious magazine 
containing news, essays, stories, etc., of Jewish 
interest. Requests should be sent to OUR WAY, 
c/o Talmudical College, 5807 Bartlett Street, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. 15217. 


An anonymous reader sent me two 
clippings from British newspapers. 

A deaf man was arrested for assault¬ 
ing a policeman. During a soccer game 
at Hampden Park, the deaf man screamed 
and tried to punch the policeman on the 
head. 

“Blindness cuts you off from things; 
deafness cuts you off from people” are 
the beginning words in an article “Frus¬ 
trating Struggle Endured by Deaf” (The 
Daily Telegraph, May 30, 1973). This 
article reports that a documentary “Sun¬ 
day and Monday in Silence” was pre¬ 
sented on television and gave glimpses 
of the everyday lives of two families, 
the one hearing parents and their two 
deaf children and the other deaf, parents 
and their hearing daughter. The above 
named paper termed this program a suc¬ 
cessful effort. 

Thank you, my anonymous reader! 


WIRELESS BABY CRY SIGNAL* ._.$50.00 

BABY CRY SIGNAL* ..___$35.00 

*With volume control and dial 

WIRELESS REMOTE CONTROI..$15.00 

With one receiver for Baby Cry Signal 
and TTY 

EXTRA RECEIVER ..- $10.00 

BUZZER __— $ 8.00 

VIBRA BED _ $15.00 

WESTCLOX MOONBEAM $18.00 

LAMP SIGNAL _ $10.00 


Ask for a brochure of different wireless 
and not wireless door bell signals. 

HELLERTRONICS 

1050 Janero Drive 
SANTA ROSA, CALIF. 95401 


Church Directory 


AfiflpmbltPH of (6nii 


When in Portland, welcome to 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1315 S.E. 20th Ave., Portland, Ore. 97214 

Sunday 9:45 and 11:00 a.m. 
Thursday 7:30 

Rev. Norman Stallings, pastor 


llaptiat 


When in the Detroit area . . . visit 
A church that LOVES the deaf. 
COMMUNITY BAPTIST CHURCH 
28237 W. Warren, Garden City, Mich. 

Rev. James B. Allen, pastor 
Sunday School, 9:55 a.m.; Sunday night, 
7:00 p.m. 

Separate services for the deaf. 

Rev. Lester H. Belt, minister to the deaf 


Visit Baton Rouge in “French" Louisiana 
While there, attend the Deaf Ministry of 
First Baptist Church, 529 Convention Street. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Services are 7:15 p.m., Wednesday; 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m., Sundays in the Deaf Chapel. 
Sunday classes are at 9:30 a.m. and 5:45 p.m. 
Rev. Hoyett Larry Barnett, Pastor to the Deaf 


When in Poughkeepsie, welcome to . . . 

VASSAR ROAD BAPTIST CHURCH (SBC) 
32 Vassar Road, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Interpretation for the deaf at all services 
Dr. Charles M. Davis, pastor 


The Deaf Department 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
1020 Lamar 
Houston, Texas 

Invites you to worship with us 
while in our city. 

Services, Wednesday 7 p.m.; Sundays, 9:30 a.m. 
& 5:45 p.m. and special activities; 
Special services for the deaf in the chapel. 

E. Joe Hawn, minister 


When traveling north, south, east or west, 
eventuaUy you will pass through Little Rock. 
Why not stop and worship in the 
Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
1208 Louisiana Street, Little Rock, Ark. 
Sunday: Sunday school 9:30 a.m.; worship 
10:45 a.m.; evening worship 6:00 p.m. 

A full program for the deaf. 

Rev. Robert E. Parrish, minister to the deaf 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 

Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday school for deaf 
11:00 a.m.. Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended. 
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VOICE AND SIGN LANGUAGE 



Middle East Seminar Jet Cruise 


Fly direct from Milwaukee, Wis., by intercontinental jet, to the beautiful island 
of Cyprus. Here we will board a beautiful ship which serves as our floating 
hotel. Enjoy 9 days escorted and all inclusive comprehensive sightseeing Bible 
land tour. You will visit five countries: 

CYPRUS — ISRAEL — LEBANON — SYRIA — TURKEY 

As tour hosts, we were more than satisfied with our last two journeys of a 
lifetime tour. 

* Free colorful brochure and application. (Includes daily activities). Rev. Edgar 
§ Clark, Evangel Deaf Chapel, 359 Broad St., Menasha, Wisconsin 54952 
^ 725-6254 or 725-7252. SPACE LIMITED — ACT NOW — ONLY $799 
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Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 

5i0 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, minister 


PHILADELPHIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
& DEAF CENTER 
823 W. Manchester Ave., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90044 

Sunday Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship, 11:00 
a.m. Deaf and hearing worshiping together. 
Elder Sam Hooper, Melvin Sanders, teachers; 
Willa G. Boyd, interpreter; William T. 
Ward, pastor. 


When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 
FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15 p.m. 

Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 
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WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, Md. 20850 

Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 


In Los Angeles area, worship at . . . 

MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 
a.m., 6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 
Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
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When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 

ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 

Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Rev. Silas J. Hirte 


When in Denvei, welcome u> 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m 
Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Jay L. Croft, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 
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ST. PAUL'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 

Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fel¬ 
lowship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 

ST. GEORGE'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 

Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 

Services: 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 


The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 
TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 
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ETERNAL MERCY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

2323 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

Worship service 11 a.m. every Sunday. 
The Rev. Donald E. Leber 
Phone 901-274-2727 


Welcome to . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Pastor Marlow J. Olson, the only full time 
pastor to the deaf in the State of Indiana 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


In the Nation's Capital visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011 

Sunday Worship—11:00 a.m. 

Robert J. Muller, pastor 
TTY 864-2119 


You are welcome to worship at . . . 

HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 

Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 
TTY (314) 725-8349 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Richard Reinap, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 824-8968 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Russel Johnson, pastor 
Need help? Phone 751-5823 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33054 

Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
or 621-8950 

Every Sunday: 

Bible Class 10:00 A.M. 

Worship Service 11:00 A.M. 

Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 
ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantin* Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 
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CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Services in Dixon Chapel 
77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 

John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

37th and Tilden Sts., Brentwood, Md. 

Sunday Services at 2:00 p.m. 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 3:15 p.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 
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IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 

Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri, Fellowship 7:00 p.m. 
Children's weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominationa!) 

1304 Allerwe Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 6:30 to 7:00 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST'S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 

Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 
LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Services held every fourth Sunday of the 
month except July and August at 3:00 p.m. 

An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 
Relations 
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LUB DIRECTORY 


In Atlanta It's the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
768 Edge wood Av#„ N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


When In Baltimore 
Make sure to visit "Friendly Club*' 
THE SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 

2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Met 21202 

Open every night and Sunday afternoon 
Jerry Jones, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204*206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 
Bonnie Lou Von Feldt, secretary 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 

1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 
Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday. 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Fri. evenings and Sat. and Sun. 
afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


We've moved . . . 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves, only 
Harold Weingold, secretary 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 
2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Patricia Gross 

2835 West Glenxosa 

Phoenix, Arizona 85017 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 
TTY Phone 206*525-3679 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

538 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 
Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Leslie Massey, president 


Welcome to Hawaii . . . 

HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully St., Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 
2nd Saturday of each month 

Norma L. Williams, secretary 


HAWAIIAN PARADISE CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
HAWAIIAN ATHLETIC CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 

c/o St. Peter's Episcopal Church 
1317 Queen Emma St. 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

1st, 2nd and 3rd Saturday of each month 
Linda Lambrecht, secretary 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77809 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3001 Hamilton Street 
Hyattsville, Maryland 20918 

Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation's Capital, 
come and sec us. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

4255 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Free captioned movies every 4th Saturday 
Leon A. Carter, secretary 
620 HiUcrest MH Park, Clearwater, Fla. 33515 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

The nation's finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

200 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2109-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Walter M. Schulman, president 
Anthony F. Sansone, vice president 
-Aaron Hurwit, secretary 
Edward M. Kronick, treasurer 


When in Waterbury, welcome to 
WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 

P. O. Box 1229, Waterbury, Conn. 06720 

Open Friday T vening. Business meetlng- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 
Mac aline A. Keating, secretary 


Deaf Masons 

LOS ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 

Stated Communication 2nd Saturday 
of each month. 

Charles A. Campbell, secretary 
14825 Nordhoff Street 
Panorama City, CA 91402 

GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 
(San Francisco Area) 

Stated Communication 3rd Friday 
of each month. 

Joseph C. Lacey, Jr., Secretary 
380 36th Way, Sacramento, CA 95816 

WICHITA LODGE NO. 3 

Stated Communication 1st Saturday 
of the month. 

Wyatt W. Weaver, Secretary 
1106 Dallas, Wichita KA 67217 

FORT DEARBORN LODGE NO. 4 
(Chicago Area) 

Stated Communication 2nd Saturday 
of the month. 

James E. Cartier, Secretary 
180 Boulder Hill Pass, Aurora, IL 60583 

T. H. GALLAUDET LODGE NO. 5 
(Washington, D. C. Area) 

Stated Communication 3rd Wednesday 
of the month. 

J. Raymond Baker, Secretary 
5732 North Kings Highway 
Alexandria, VA 22303 

National (Eongrpaa of 
Uruttflty ®eaf 

Alexander Fleischman, President 

9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 

Kenneth Rothschild 

* 25 Wagon Wheel Rd„ R.D. #1 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601 

* BALTIMORE J.S.D. 

- Miss Arlene Blumenthal, Secy., 

5709 Greenspring Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 2 209 

BOSTON H.A.D. 

Mrs. Eva Rosenstein. Secy., 

. 154 Salisbury Road 
1 Brookline, Massachusetts 12146 

BROOKLYN H.S.D, 

Mrs. Susan B. Greenberg, Secy., 

1064 E. 92nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11236 
CONGREGATION BENE SHALOM of the 
Hebrew Association of the Deaf of Chicago 
Leonard B. Warshawsky, Secy., 

5036 Conrad Street, Skokie, Illinois 60076 
CLEVELAND H.A.D. 

Mrs. Hermina Turkin, Secy., 

1474 Genesee Road, 

South Euclid, Ohio 44121 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE HILLEL CLUB 
Miss Betsey Kaplan, Secy., 

- Hillel Club, Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

LOS ANGELES H.A.D. 

Mrs. Elain Fromberg, Secy., 

1029 N. Hayworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90046 

NEW YORK H.A.D. 

Herman Streicher, Pres., 

30 Ocean Parkway, 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 11218 

PHILADELPHIA H.A.D. 

Ben Pollack, Secy., 

9801 Haldeman Avenue—Apt. D204 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19115 

TEMPLE BE^H OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.) 

c/o Mrs. Alice Soli, 

195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 
TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 

Mrs. Adele Podolsky, Secy., 

16035 Tupper St., Sepulveda, Calif. 91343 






